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PORTRAIT OF SUMMERFIELD. 


BY REV. 


J. N. 


DANFORTH. 


This eminent preacher has been compared to 


Whitefield, but erroneously. 
not like him, impetuous. 
lebrated preacher, storm the kingdom of) youth of 1821. 
». and carry it at the point of the sword ; | to hear him on that memorable occasion, and we 
hut he was always an example of courage and | all felt or feared, as we looked on his fragile 
as “** sacramental host of God's 
’ and maintained the cause of the Re- 
mer, if not by direct and overwhelming at- 
1 the enemy, by strengthening the hands 
e friends of the cause. He proved the high 
virtues of affection in the pulpit. 
‘ly wreathed the sword of the Spirit with 
;, using it as a fancy weapon to exhibit 
his theological dexterity, but he aimed to con- 
‘by love, the gentlest, strongest, holiest, 

| most effectual instrument in the whole ar- 
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y of heaven. 


‘field was not deficient in tenderness ; 


He was earnest, 
He did not, like 


Not that he 


His last speech before his departure for the 
“better country,” was delivered before the 
American Tract Society at its formation, and in 
the same hall—that of the New York City 
Hotel—in which he delivered his first. Butoh, 
how changed in 1825, even from the delicate 
It was the writer’s happiness 





form and pale, attenuated features, that we were 
listening to the dying cadences of one whose 
spirit was already attuned to the harmonies of 
the seraphim in heaven. He was seldom equal- 
led, never surpassed in the ability with which, on 
short premeditation, he conducted his part in 
assemblies for the promotion of charity. There 
wasno dull prosing—no labored harangue—no 
artificial display, but an easy and familiar ad- 
dress, always pertinent, generally arising out of 
what had previously been said, (for he usually 
spoke last,) and often accompanied by high dra- 
matic interest and effect. He could suffuse the 





+) to the sinner’s heart was often wet with | eyes of his audience with tears, or gild their 


- but he struck everywhere; he swang his | faces with smiles at pleasure. 


Pictures’ of te- 


ering weapon in every direction; and it ligious happiness, of filial and parental tender- 


; all one with him to preach in the cushioned | 2€88, he drew with a masterly pencil. 


irpeted pulpit to lords, ladies and gentle- 
yr to encounter a mob of stage-players 


.erry-andrews in the open field. 


very earth would seem to 
eloquence ; 


thunder of 


his 


the heavens 


There 
were the soft tints of hope, the full light of as- 
| surance, and the dark shades of fear, all brought 





He in-| out in striking relief when he would present us 
: , ei ° 4 het: 

| on instant, visible, decisive action in his the portrait of the Christian. 

All was commotion where he moved. | the church and the glory of her Lord and King 

be shaken with | Were favorite subjects with him. 


The prosperity of 


It was not in logical acuteness and great ar- 


i, in the bold metaphor of Isaiah, to) gument that he excelled, but rather in the 
» down from above, and the skies to pour graces of thought, style, elocution and action. 


” when he set the trumpet) His was not the sententious brevity, the terse 


the Gospel to his lips, and made the notes of | diction, and compact argumentation of Wesley, 
ition or perdition ring in the ears of dying) but his taste was delicate and correct ; his imag- 
Such unwonted sounds startled the multi-| ination lively, brilliant, and discursive, though 
to life, rousing energies that were forth-| chaste, as might be expected in one who had so 
enlisted either for or against the mighty | earnestly studied the poets of the English classi- 
se which he advocated with the boldness and! cal age, and who, above all, had made himself 
of one who had received immediate com-| familiar with the language and spirit of the 


n from Heaven. 


His sacred ambition was | Bible. 


it with nothing short of the conquest of 


is 


qualities of Summerfield’s 
lifferent from these. 
ta vehement spirit. 


preaching 


f the light than of the fire of truth. It 


leap from him in flashing coruscations. | great power and effect. 
r emanated in a mild radiance, softening | times admirable. 


subduing all h 


* By him, in strains as sweet 


earts. 


As angels use, the Gospel whispered peace.”’ 


ir view, nothing remarkable could be | be 


1 in his face, but when he reached the 
i desk, and stood there ‘* the messenger of 


the legate of 


the skies,”’ 


he appeared to 


e passed through a kind of transformation— 


sht callit a transfiguration, but for the sa- 


| appropriation of that sublime term; it was 
1ange well befitting the place and the occa- 


mn. 


> KNOWN. 
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h the skies.” 


His countenance shone with the lustre of 
m whose habit was that of one “ communing | 
To borrow an illustration from 


sister of arts, the pictures which he drew, like 
» of Titian, were graceful, delicate, and 
thful as nature itself; while those of White- 


. like the painting of Michael Angelo, were | 
5 
and sublime, even to the height} 


\ j 
vivid, 


terror, though not beyond that of truth, if 


ied declared 


truth on these awful subjects could | 
The illustrious painter last men- 
of the former 
{ studied among the master pieces of antiqui- | 


that “if he 


would have eclipsed all the painters in 


world.” 


I will 


not say 


that 


if Summer- 


{ had lived and studied profoundly, he would 
eclipsed all other preachers; but he would 
‘found an elevated place somewhere in the 


‘em of consecrated glory, ‘* the royal diadem | 


hand of God,” where he would have shone 


no ordinary brightness. 
Vhitefield was in sacred eloquence 
| was in sacred music. 


what 


There was an air, 


If his thoughts were not original, their 
}combinations were often original and striking. 
| His metaphors and images were managed with- 

out the appearance of art. There was no ex- 


His was a strong,|travagance in his hyperbole, beyond what a 
In him there was| just taste would sanction. 


In personification 
/and apostrophe he sometimes indulged with 
In climax he was at 
An interrogation or exclama- 
—_ from his lips came with a spirit and mean- 
ing which evaporated in the process of the press 
or recital by another. 

One would as soon think of appreciating the 
auty and excellence of a piece of music by 
| reading the notes, instead of hearing it perform- 
ed by the master-composer. He reminded us of 
Cicero's definition of aneloquent man; Eloqui 
composite, ornate, coptose, oratoris est; for or- 
derly arrangement, chaste and ornamental 
|imagery and copiousness of thought and ex- 
| pression were predominant qualities in his ora- 
tory. 

| His familiarity with the English Bible—for 
he did not claim to be deeply learned in the 
languages—gave him immense advantage in 
‘preaching. So gracefully was its diction inter- 
woven with the structure of his discourse, *‘ like 
apples of gold ina network of silver,” that the 
whole came withthe beauty and energy of in- 
spiration. For examj'e: 

Ata public missionary meeting in Baltimore, 
a distinguished preacher, who preceded him, 

/concluded an able speech thus: 

** | will detain you no longer. I know the anx- 
iety of the audience to enjoy the rich feast that 
is to follow, and I wish to enjoy it with them. 

| We have reserved the best wine to the last.” 

| His imagination kindled at the allusion. He 
arose, and looking round on the immense con- 
gregation, said: 

** The gentleman says ‘he has reserved the 
best wine to the last.’ This is inverting the or- 

|der of the feast ; every man at the beginning 


il,and a movement in his oratory, which, | doth set forth the good wine, and when men have 


ready hinted, ereated indescribable emotion | Vell drunk, 


then that which is worse; but I 


nhis vast assemblies ; and if Handel, with a | have not the worst wine to offer you; mine is 
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‘e of his Messiah, Whitefield did greater aw ten 
nders in his single person, by preaching the | ™n, but of God. 


sith tothe immense crowds in Tottenham | 
irt Road and Moorfields. 


On the other hand 


merfield may be compared to Mozart, rich, 
ler, pensive and pathetic ; 
t master, who is said to have composed his 
1 requiem, seeming in some of his last efforts 


preaching his own funeral sermon. 
of the former was, 


and like that 
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I had almost said, 


t bounds tilldeath, which put a period to 
thing earthly, sealed his labors, and sent 


) their reward. 


The success of the latter 


ssarily more limited, for his life was in- 
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If those thus planted in| 
of the Lord do flourish in the courts 
their bloom and 


th the weight of its own golden fruitage, 


riet years completed his ministerial 


of the immortal master of 
\wence was protracted through a whole 
muon, which he so faithfully ** served ’’ till 
ry | vhen he ** fell asleep; ” a genera- 


ihe exerted so mighty an influence, 
ien he descended from the pulpit 
', and was unrobed for his dying 


of this sketch can never be for- 
ose who beheld his successful labors 
> of benevolence; for, young as he| 
‘8a distinguished and influential pat- 
© Various religious societies which form 
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Hlow great was the blank cre- 


sent Century. 
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possessed a peculiar ap- 
occasions that he ap- 
n whom the spirit of charity was 
beautiful alliance with the soul of 
and by the charm of this 


did he hold captive the hearts 


ing thousands. 
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mense congregations which as- 
» hear whenever it was known he was 
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of the public became the un- 


his preaching. 


The question 


t where—that was speedily 


repaid by the 


Ww shall we get a seat or a stand ? 
ently waited by many, for the 
d they thought 
preacher. 


but if the master of the feast 
| should deign to touch the water, and turn it to 
| wine, it may be the very best wine; but recol- 
lect, my friends, the excellency would not be of 

So, when at the meeting of the American Bi- 
ble Society, in New York, the venerable Presi- 
dent, Elias Boudinot, his head silvered over 
with the frost of a sparkling old age, and his 
form bending under the weight of well spent 
years, moved with feeble step, but an animated 
soul, to take the chair, Summerfield, seizing the 
interest of the passing scene, as he rose tospeak, 
said : 

““ When I saw that venerable man, too aged to 
warrant the hope of being with you at another 
anniversary, he reminded me of Jacob leaning 
upon the top of his staff, blessing his children 
before he departed.” Then adverting to the 
progress of the cause in England and America, 
| he added : 

* When we first launched our untried vessel 
on the deep, the storms of opposition roared, 
and the waves dashed angrily around us, and 
we had hard work to keep her head to the wind ; 
we were faint with rowing, and our strength 
would soon have been gone, but we cried, ‘* Lord 
save us, or we perish,”’ when a light shone upon 
the waters, and we saw a form walking upon the 
troubled sea, like unto that of the Son of God, 
and he drew near the ship, and we knew that it 
was Jesus! And he stepped upon the deck, 
and laid his hand on the helm,and he said unto 
the winds and the waves, ** Peace, be still, and 
there was a great calm.” 


** Wonderful, wonderful!’ exclaimed a cool 
critic, who had expected little from the strip- 
ling, yet unknown to American fame, succeed- 
ing a powerful speaker of ripe intellect, and a 
logical and finished eloquence, who had just 
sat down amid murmurs of applause; “* He 
talks like an angel from heaven.’’ The breath 
of the young orator’s eloquence had scattered 
his prejudices to the wind, and awakened in 
their stead the most enthusiastic eulogium. It 
was a heartfelt tribute to the natural inimitable 
eloquence of the man. When, to such senti- 
ments, so finely expressed, we add the charm of 
the voice, the eye, the gesture, the person, the 
whole manner, all admirably adapted to them, 
we may imagine how complete and overpower- 
ing was the impression made on an assembly of 
minds, linked together by a common sympathy, 
while one magic hand struck that wondrous 
chord that trembled with ecstacy in every re- 
sponsive bosom. 

The death of this amiable young man, which 
was in keeping with his life, took place in the 
city of New York, on the 13th of June, 1825. 
On the previous night, a beloved sister ap- 
proached his bed, and imprinting the kiss of 
affection on his wan and pallid cheek, bade him 
‘good night.’’ He responded in feeble and af- 
fectionate accents, “‘ good night.” These were 
his last words. He continued gently to sink 
away, till he fell asleep in Jesus. 








For the Herald and Journal. 


WORSHIP GOD. 


“God is a Spirit, and they that worship him, 
must worship him in spirit and truth.”” Alas! 
how few of this description are found in our re- 
ligious assemblies. We behold often people 
crowding to the house of worship, gay, thought- 
less and giddy, full of laughter, talk and vanity. 
These come not to worship God, but some crea- 
ture, they know not what; to plan some visit, 
party of pleasure, &c., often leads them to the 
house of God. Another company you see busi- 
ly conversing about the news, the war, the state 
of our country, &c. &c.; a third, and not the 
least, about their crops, their farms, and the like. 
Here and there you see a lone traveller pensive- 
ly walking along the road; he heeds not the 
throng; his thoughts, his heart is talking with 
God, and asking his blessing on the minister, 
the church and the sinner. Next you see 
some two or three locked arm in arm busily en- 
gaged in talk; they are speaking of the low 
state of Zion, the worldly mindedness of pro- 
fessors, the carelessness of sinners. When shall 
we see religion flourish as in years gone by. 
“Oh that I was asin months past when the can- 
dle of the Lord shone upon me, when my chil- 
dren were about me, when we walked to the 
house of God together with delight ; when will 
it be, when shall we see another powerful 
revival of religion.’”? Soon the house is filled 
with people, most of them with smiling coun- 
tenances, looking round first on one side, then 
the other; then a whisper or two, then another 
look. Only now and then one whose conduct 
and countenance denote him or her a true wor- 
shipper. Most are taken up with outward) 
things, few with communion with God. We see 
not the solemn presence of God stamped on 
each countenance ; we see not the tear of grief} 
or joy running freely from many aneye; we 
hear no sigh of penitence, no groans of dis- 
tress, no hearty amens, no exclamations of glory ; | 
we see not the fire of God’s love in the heart, | 
shining and sparklingin the eye of the Chris- 
tian; his head hangs down like a bulrush, his 





harp is on the willow, unstrung in every string, | 


his heart is cold and frosty, he is far in the north | 


country. No mighty wrestling in prayer for/them. They accordingly, by their agent, pre- 
the outpouring of God's Spirit, no powerful | sented to the General Conference, which has 
grasp of the hand of faith upon Isracl’s God un- just closed it session, their case. The General 


till the blessing comes. A pleasing form of | 


worship is goné through with, a beautiful ser-/| suffering brethren, but concluded that they had 
mon is delivered, a fine prayer made, excellent) no constitutional power to appropriate any of 
Another | the funds of the church to aid them in their dis- 


singing from the choir charms the ear. 
blood-boughg privilege is misimproved, another 
opportunity of seeking God is lost. The pub- 
licare dismissed, and most of them go home 
gay as larks. We have been to meeting to-day, 
but not to worship God. E. 





For the Herald and Journal. 


OLD TIMES. 


The following extracts from the “ History of Newbury, 
Newburyport,” &c., by “‘Joshua Coffin,” may interest some ‘‘ul- 
tra’’ people of this day, and amuse the more ‘ common sense ”’ 
N. P., Jr. 


ones. 
Boston, Jane 20. 





A person familiar with the history of the 
Northern States, cannot open this work without 


meeting with some fact or occurrence which ex- | plish this object. 
We 


emplifies the charactcr of our ancestors. 
will note a few striking illustrations. 

Under the year 1637, we find that ten men, 
whose names are given, ‘* went to Newtown, 
(now Cambridge) forty miles, on foot, to vote 
for Governor Winthrop, against Sir Henry 
Vane, and the friends of Mrs. Hutchinson.”’ 

We might ask, how many of our citizens 
would now walk ten miles to vote for state offi- 
cers ? 

In the year 1549, Gov. Endicott, Deputy Gov. 
Dudley, and seven of the assistants bore their 
official testimony against the wearing of long 
hair. They say—‘t Forasmuch as the wearing 
of long hair after the manner of ruffians and 
barbarous Indians, has begun to invade New 
England, contrary to the rule of God’s word, 
they do declare and manifest their dislike and 
detestation against the wearing of such long 
hair as against a thing uncivil and unmanly, 
whereby men doe deform themselves, and of- 
fend sober and modest men, and doe corrupt 
good manners.” 

Would that all our young men would think it 
‘‘unmanly”’ to ape the disgusting appendages 
of the goat and chimfranzee. 

In 1714, the Rev. John Tufts of the West 
Parish of Newbury, published a small work on 
music, entitled “*A very plain and easy intro- 
duction to the art of singing psalm tunes, with 
cantus or trebles of twenty-eight pslam tunes con- 
trived in such a manner as that the learner may 
attain the skill of singing them with the great- 
est ease and speed imaginable. Price sixpence, 
or five shillings a dozen.” 

Small as this book must have been, to be af- 
forded for sixpence, it was a great novelty, it be- 
ing the first publication of the kind in New Eng- 
land, if not in America. As late as 1700, there 
were not more than four or five tunes known in 
many of the congregations in this country, and 
in some no more than two or three, and even 
those were sung altogether by rote. These 
tunes were York, Hackney,St. Mary’s, Windsor 
and Martyrs. To publish at this time a book on 
music, containing the enormous number of twen- 
ty-eight tunes, was a daring innovation on the 
old time-honored customs of the country, and 
the attempt to teach singing by note, thus com- 
menced by Mr. Tufts, was most strenuously re- 
sisted for many years by that large class of per- 
sons, everywhere to be found, who believe that 
an old error is better than a new truth. 

A writer in the New England Chronicle, in 
1723, thus observes—‘‘ Truly I have a great 
jealousy that if we once begin to sing by rule, 
the next thing will be to pray byrule and preach 
by rule, and then comes Popery.” 





From the Western Christian Advocate. 
HELP-——-BRETHREN, HELP! 


To the Ministry and Membership of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church in the United | States 
of America. 


Deak BretHREN:—The undersigned, as 
agent for, and in behalf of the Wesley Chapel 
society, the Ebenezer Chapel society, and the 
Green Street African society, in the city of St. 
Louis, and the Hannibal society, in the State of 
Missouri, would state, that the practical work- 
ings of the * Plan of Separation,” as it has been 
called, passed at the session of the General Confer- 
ence in 1844, has deprived the above-mentioned 
societies of their rights and privileges in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church during the last 
three years—a brief history of which I desire 
to lay before you. 

Soon after the session of the Louisville Con- 





ss 
vention, the stationed preacher at Wesley Chap- 
el, being supported by thirty members out of 
the sevgiity, who voted to go South, entered the 
meeting-house through a window, took the lock 
off the door, put another on, and thus got posses- 
sion of the iouse,and they have since then kept it. 
The fo stees who represent the forty mem- 
bers whé;adhere to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church faye commenced a suit at law for it, 
but they,are unable to carry on the suit, un- 
less they have aid from the church to enable 
them soto do. And when they gain the house 
by law, they will be in debt on it $1,000, which 
existed when the house was erected. 

The ezer Chapel society is composed of 
parts ofthe Fourth Street and Centenary 
charges, who adhere to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church.; Having been deprived of the houses 
i they had contributed to erect, they 

and erected a good and commodious 
vorship, which they call “ Ebenezer 


Chapelyt- after having exhausted their 
means Pty are in-debt for it $1,000. | 

The Green Street African society, at the time 
the vote was taken to determine whether they 
would adhere to the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
or go into the Church South, consisted of one 
hundred and seventeen members; and although | 
several white persons used great exertions to| 
induce them to vote to go South, one hundred | 
and ten voted to remain in our church, and seven 
to go South! And yet, notwithstanding this 
overwhelming majority, the one hundred and 
ten were turned out of their own house of wor- 
ship, and they have been compelled, since then, 
to worship in a hired tenement. They have 
commenced suit, and there can be no doubt that 
they will reeover their house ; but, in order to 
effect this, they must have sufficient means to 
carry the suit on, and they look to the church 
for them. 

The Hannibal society has also been deprived 
of their house and all the privileges of the church 
through the action of the Church South, under 
their construction of the ‘* Plan of Separation.” 

These several societies have borne their griev- 
ances with all the patience they have been able 
to exercise for three long years, in hopes that 
the General Conference of 1848 would redress 











Conference manifested great sympathy for these 


tress. But at the same time, being extremely 
anxious to take some course which would reme- 
dy the evil, they unanimously passed the fol- 
lowing resolutions, which it was hoped would 
relieve these brethren from their embarrassments. 
They are as follows : 

Resolved, by the General Conference, That 
the societies belonging to the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church in the city of St. Louis, and in the 
town of Hannibal, all in the State of Missouri, 
be, and they are hereby authorized to appoint 
an agent to travel and solicit aid from the 
church, for the purpose of their relief from their 
pecuniary embarrassments; and the ministry 
and membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church are requested to render to said agent, 
all the aid and facilities in their power to accom- 


Resolved, That the several Annual Confer- 
ences be requested to take such measures to as- 
sist the brethren in those places, as they, in 
their wisdom, may see proper. 

Resolved, Thatany and all moneys which 
may be raised by any person or persons for the 
relief of our suffering brethren in St. Louis and 
Hannibal be and they are hereby requested to 
forward the same to our Book Agents at Cin- 
cinnati, to be applied as provided for. 

Gro. Peck, Chairman. 
A true copy. 
J. M. Trimsuie, Sec’y Gen. Con. 


From the foregoing it will be seen that these 
cases are very afflictive and distressing; and 
they are the more so from the fact that they 
have not been brought about by anything they 
have done, but they are the fruits of the act of 
the General Conference of 1844. In view of 
this, it is hoped and confidently expected that 
you will hear and favorably regard our cry for 
help; and as it is necessary that some funds 
should be had immediately, in order to be able 
to prosecute the suits, &c., you are earnestly 
al importunately requested to do all you con- 
sistently can, and forward the amounts which 
may be raised to the Book Agents at Cincinnati, 
from which place ‘they will be transmitted to 
thes® suffering brethren. And may the Lord 
guide and direct you in this business ! 

WILLIAM JEROME. 

June 2, 1848. 


The above communication from Br. Jerome 
sets forth only in part the sufferings of our 
brethren in Missouri, and it is hoped that the 
call will be promptly responded to ; and for the 
purpose of having it known throughout the 
whole church, the Christian Advocate and Jour- 
nal, Zion’s Herald, the Northern Christian Ad- 
vocate, and the Pittsburg Christian Advocate, 
are requested to publish the above communica- 
tion. 





ON PREACHING. 


To preach well, a preacher must not read his 
discourse. The clergyman should endeavor 
to extemporize. Why should extemporaneous 
preaching be thought unattainable? Do we not 
hear lawyers speak, without written notes, for 
an hour or more before a jury? Do not our 
Senators and Congressmen make unwritten 
speeches of several hours in length? Do not 
our politicians speak to thousands purely ex- 
temporaneously, and may we not judge from the 
shouts of applause which they receive, that they 
have acquitted themselves with some degree of 
acceptance? Do not the improvisatori in Na- 
ples and Rome throw out verse after verse pure- 
ly extempore on any topic a hearer may pre- 
scribe? And why should preachers be afraid to 
extemporize? Why cannot they speak as well 
as those t® whom the writer has just referred, 
on subjects they have studied, or ought to have 
studied most deeply and most prayerfully—sub- 
jects that must be dear to their inmost souls? 

The writer knows that there are objections to 
extemporaneous preaching. Preachers allege, 
that their congregations are intelligent, given to 
reading, skilful in detecting inaccuracies; they 
allege, that they would be offended with the 
hesitation, the verbosity, the errors, the number- 
less repetitions of the extemporaneous preacher 
—the want of finish of his style, the destitution 
of rhythm and roundness of his periods. But 
why do not these objections weigh with the 
members of our Senate and our Legislatures, 
who speak before auditors confessedly more in- 
tellectual and better qualified to discern errors, 








than the mixed congregations that attend on 





our ministrations? And yet Senators and Leg- 
islators are not afraid to express their sentiments 
without note or manuscript. 

What extemporaneous preaching loses in 
point of correctness, it makes up in effect. We 
may examine the Scriptures and Ecclesiastical 
History, and we shall find, that effects such as 
were produced on the day of Pentecost, and in 
the days of St. Chrysostom, and St. Augustine, 
were not wrought by the mere reading of a ser- 
mon. And let it be remembered that extempo- 
raneous speaking has had the general approba- 
tion of all nations—Greek, Roman, as well as 
modern nations. 

By extemporaneous preaching, the writer does 
not mean unstudied preaching. Let the man of 
God pray over his subject, let him properly ar- 
range it, let him compare Scripture with Serip- 
ture, let him illustrate his subject, as his genius, 
unfettered and untrammelled, may dictate ‘to 
him ; let him look around for all the adventitious 
aids of philosophy or ethics, or history, or poe- 
try—let him digest, mature 
then with his facts and argumentations and aids 
from these genial sources, and in devout depen- 
dence on the Holy Spirit, let him venture into 
the pulpit, and his preaching shall not be in 
vain. But let him not study words. If his 
mind is stayed on God, if he depends on the 
Father of lights, if he has an eye single to his 
glory, he need not be afraid of words not flock- 
ing to his standard. ‘* Words (to use the lan- 
guage of the immortal Milton) like nimble and 
airy servitors, trip about him at command, and 
in well ordered files, as he would wish, fall apt- 
ly into their own places.’” Words attend on 
the heaven-taught speaker, like the sylphs de- 
scribed by Pope, as ever ready to wait on the 
heroine Belinda, 

** Know then, unnumbered spirits round thee fly, 
The light militia of the lower sky: 


These, though unseen, are ever on the wing, 
Hang o’er the box, and hover round the ring.” 


Few know their powers, until they are excited. 
Let a strong truth be presented to the mind, let 
the preacher grasp it with his whole soul, let 
him immerse himself in considerations of the 
vast and overwhelming importance of his subject 
to the immortal and temporal interests of the 
people whom he is addressing, and if he be gift- 
ed with anything like intellectuality, he will 
find words, and those the most appropriate and 
affecting, answering to his bidding. If a preach- 
er constantly reads his sermons, he will fall into 
areading style. There is a vast difference be- 
tween a reading style and an extemporary or 
speaking style. It is more perceptible in the 
English language than in the French. The 
reading style of the English is grave, lofty, dig- 
nified ; the reader is dressed up for the occasion. 
He departs as far as possible from the language 
of the common people. The man who reads to 
one of our audiences, thinks he must avoid the 
free, flowing, easy, conversational style. The 
French language, from its inferiority in gran- 
deur and strength and dignity, is better adapted 
than ours to conversation, and the style of pub- 
lic speaking, bordering on conversation. If a 
minister constantly reads his sermons, he will 
contract an essay style. He may be led to imi- 
tate the pompous and splendid, but frigid peri- 
ods of Johnson, or the coldly correct, but unim- 
passioned phraseology of Robertson or Blair. 
Let but a preacher form his style after the model 
of Dr. Johnson, or Robertson, and give para- 
graph on paragraph from his favorite author, 
and after declaiming the most striking and mag- 
nificent passages of those classical authors, ac- 
cording to the most approved directions of elo- 
cution, he will, ten chances to one, have the 
mortification of seeing a large portion of his 
auditory wrapped in the arms of sleep.—Epis- 
copal Recorder. 





From the Texas Christian Advocate. 


MARTIN RUTER, D. D. 


It is now almost ten years since this distin- 
guished scholar and devoted missionary breathed 
his lastin Washington. A few mornings since 
I visited the spot, hallowed by becoming the 
resting place of his mortal remains. By the ex- 
ertions of our beloved brother, Rev, R. Alexan- 
der, a beautiful marble slab was procured and 
placed over his grave. It bears the following 
inscription from the pen of Dr. Winans: 


Beneath this Stone 
Rest 
The mortal Remains 
of 
Rev. Martin Ruter, D. D. 
37 years an Itinerant Minister 
of the 
Methodist E. Church, 
And Superintendent 
Of the first mission of that Church 


in 
The Republic of Texas. 
He was 

Respectable for his talents ; 

Distinguished for his learning ; 
and 
Sincerely and devotedly pious. 
He died in this Town, May 16, 1838, 
In the 54th year of his age. 
His end was peace. 

He left a widow and nine children, 
With whose sorrows 
Thousands sympathize ; 

Among whom the Associates and Objects 
of his Missionary benevolence 
Are Principal. 


Well done, thou servant of the highest! 
Thy work is done, and thou art blest ; 

Beneath Jehovah’s wing thou liest, 
Protected in thy quiet rest. 


Soon when the resurrection day shall rise, 
The trump of Gabriel thou shalt hear, 

Burst from thy grave with glad surprise, 
And with the saints of light appear. 


In honor clad, with glory crowned, 
To hear the approval of thy King, 

And join the raptured hosts around, 
The triumph of His grace to sing. 


Dr. Ruter was admitted on trial in the New 
York Conference in 1801, when but sixteen 
years of age. In 1804 he was sent as a mis- 
sionary to Montreal, in Lower Canada. Here, 
Dr. Bangs (Hist. M. E. Church, page 288, vol. 4) 
says, ‘“‘ He gave great satisfaction to the people 
by the diligence and ability with which he dis- 
charged his duties.” After filling some of the 
most important stations in the New England 
Conference, on the establishment of a Western 
Book Concern in 1820, pe was'appointed by the 
General Conference to the ch f that insti- 
tution. This office he held during the constitu- 
tional term of eight years, when he was elected 
President of Augusta College. After discharg- 
ing the duties of this office for four years, he 


resigned it, and was soon after called to preside 
He continued in this 


over Alleghany College. 


office three years. 
petence—surrounded with his family, and a 
large circle of friends, who admired his talents, 
and appreciated his worth. But the wants of 
this new country presented themselves to his 
mind in such a pressing light that all these al- 
lurements were not sufficient to retain him there. 
He resigned his office, hade farewell to his 
friends, and in the fall of 1837 arrived in the 
Lone Star Republic. 
to be brief. While laying the foundation of his 
future operations, and before he had brought 
his family to their new home, an inscrutable 
Providence called him “from labor to reward.” 
The letters which Dr. Ruter sent from Texas 
induced the writer of this article, when a youth, 
pursuing his college studies, to form the purpose 
of becoming a missionary in the new Republic, 
vniee purpose was carried out in due time, and 

e@ expects to 
bor. | How m: 


suggestion. 
buried is not now used as a burying ground. 
There are but few graves near it. 
this sacred place from being appropriated to any 
comman use, I should like to see Ruter’s Chapel 
erected there. 
church, and we need one here very much. Pre- 
liminary steps have been taken to establish a 
line of steamboats from Washington to Galves- 
ton. 
erable commercial importance. 
to help in erecting a church there? 


A widow and orphan making office. 
for creating public and private debt. 
for creating famine, and for creating pestilential 





He was now blest with com- 


is career was destined 


spend his. days in this field of la- 


ee 





Texas, can only be known in that day when alt 
secret things shall be revealed. 


Before I close this article, I wish to make a 
The spot where Dr. Duter was 


To prevent 


It is a beautiful location for a 


This will thus become a place of consid- 
Who is willing 


H. 8S. Tura. 
April 19, 1848. 





THE METHODISTS NORTH AND SOUTH. 
We have already stated, that at the late meet- 


ing of the Methodist Episcopal Church, at Pitts- 
burg, composed of delegates from all the districts 
in the non-slaveholding States, Rev. Dr. Pierce 
appeared as delegate from the Church South, 
and was rejected, the Conference refusing to fra- 
ternise with the Southern churches so long as 
they hold on to slavery and cherish this sin in 
their bosom. This act is regarded as final, and 
as effecting a complete separation between the 
Northern and Southern portions of that church. 
The editor of Zion’s Herald, published in this 
city, says: 


** This important act is not only a declination 


of fraternal relations, but its whole import is a 
verdict against slavery and ecclesiastical alliance 
with slavery. 
Methodist Episcopal Church rejects all alliance 
with pro-slavery ecclesiastical bodies. 
taken its stand, and will never, we trust, desert 
i” 


Let it go forth, then, that the 


It has 


The editor of the Richmond Christian Advo- 


cate, speaking in behalf of the South, says: 


“We unitedly regard this act as final. Since 


its adoption, not one of us have crossed the bar 
of the Conference. 
lobby waiting the action of the body on the 
property question. 
soon be decided that we have ‘no part or lot” 
in it, and we shall betake ourselves to our homes 
and work, to wait the issue of a suit before the 
civil courts of the country.” 


We are occasionally in the 


That settled, and it will 


The Philadelphia Observer, true to the South 


as the needle to the pole, comments in a mourn- 
ful mood upon the position of the Church North, 
saying : 


“All such agitations and measures on this 


subject, as those which have rent asunder the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, are injurious to the 
colored people, and hinder and retard the work 
of their best friends, who are seeking to make 
them free in the noblest sense of the word. The 
alienations and strifes thus created are also a re- 
proach to our common Christianity.” 


Pitiful servility and weakness! The attempt 


—the determination, though at the risk of some 
strife, to separate religion from slavery and its 
monster vices, a reproach to our common Chris- 
tianity !/! 
estly entreat an intelligent public not to take the 
Observer as a sample of the whole religious press 
of the free States. 
Kentucky and Virginia, edited by Southern 
men, which have better views of Christianity and 
more independence in defending it against an 
alliance with oppression and crime. 
ses will be multiplied, and religion and outraged 
humanity will find ways to utter their voices, 
though they be muzzled by papers that lag be- 
hind the age, if not behind all ages.—Boston 
Reporter. 


We do most respectfully and earn- 


Yea, there are papers in 


Such pres- 





THE EMBLEMS OF WAR. 
The following advice was given by Dr. Benjamin Rush, an 


eminent American physician and philanthropist, who died about" 
thirty years ago : 


In order toimpress more deeply the minds of 


the people with the great blessings of peace by 
contrasting them with the evils of war, let the 
following inscription be painted on the sign 
which is placed over the door of the War Office 
at Washington, namely : 


** An office for butchering the human species. 
An offiee 
An office 


disease. An office for creating poverty, and 
for the destruction of liberty and national hap- 
piness. 


In the lobby let there be printed representa- 
tions of the common instruments of death; also 
of the human skulls, broken bones, hospitals 


crowded with sick and wounded soldiers, villages 
on fire, ships sinking into the ocean, rivers dyed 


in blood, and extensive plains without a tree or 


fence, or any other object but the ruins of de- 


serted farm-houses. 

Above this woful figure let the following 
words be inserted, in red characters, to repre- 
sent human blood, “‘ NaTIonaL GLORY.” 





FIRST IMPRESSIONS. 


A respectable lady died in 1845, near Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. She was a native of Kentucky, 
and educated a Protestant. All her family were 
Protestants. For seven years previous to her 
death she had no intercourse with Roman Catho- 
lics. But when death was approaching she sent 
a hundred miles for a Catholic Bishop, that she 
might be received into communion and die in 
the Romish Church. And wherefore? “Her 
feelings were the result of early impressions re- 
ceived while attending a Catholic school at Naz- 
areth, Kentucky! Yet how little many parents 
think of the depth and permanency of the im- 
pressions made on their infant offspring by the 
school teacher’s instructions or their own! Of 
all impressions those are most enduring which 
are the earliest. 
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Herald and Journal. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 1848. 





NEW TERRITORY. 


We referred last week to two new Conferences 
formed by the late General Conference, within what 
has been territory of the Methodist Episcopal Church, 
South. These were new Conferences, but the bounda- 
ries of former Conferences have been modified so as to 
include much more Southern territory ; the Nashville 
Christian Advocate says, indeed, that by these new 
arrangements, we take possession of the ground oc- 
cupied by six entire Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, and a part of the 
seventh. The State of Kentucky is divided between 
the Ohio, Indiana and Illinois Conferences, thus 
swallowing up the Kentucky and Louisville Confer- 
ences, and that part of Memphis Conference lying in 
Kentucky. Missouri, St. Louis, Arkansas, and the 
Indian Mission Conferences are to be swallowed up 
in one Conference, called the Missouri Conference. 
And then there is a Western Virginia Conference. 

This is all right; our members have an inalienable 
right to be connected with the church they choose, 
and our preachers ought to have the right to extend 
their labors wherever God opens the way. Now that 
these rights are restored by the abolition of the “Plan 
of Separation,” it becomes an important obligation to 
use them judiciously. We hope the Northern church 
will be guarded against all improper encroachments, 
that it will go only where God leads it as by his pil- 
lar of cloud and of fire, and that wherever it goes it 
will bear its banner fully unfurled and inscribed with 
an unambiguous protest against slavery and all other 
sins. 





A NEW PAPER. 


We understand by the Nashville Christian Advo- 
cate, that the friends of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South, are about to establish a weekly relig- 
ious newspaper at Cincinnati, to be edited by the 
Rev. Dr. Latta, aided by Dr. Sehon, of Louisville, 
and Dr. Boyle, of St. Louis Conference. The prin- 
cipal object of the publication is to defend the eccle- 
siastical organization of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South. A second sober thought will, we 
think, incline these gentlemen to “back out” from 
the project. It was expected by “the friends of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South,” about the time 
of the late General Conference, that the South would 
be able to make vast capital out of the proceedings 
of that body, and that a general sympathy for the 
pro-slavery church would follow, but this hope has 
been wofully disappointed. The unanimity of the 
Conference and the courageous wisdom of its pro- 
ceedings have had just the contrary effect. No de- 
monstrations of Northern sympathy has ensued, 
so far as we can learn, but the reverse has been 
universally the case; the Methodist Episcopal Church 
was never more consolidated and harmonious than at 
the present noment. Those who do not agree with the 
general sentiment among us on slavery, still feel that 
in getting wholly clear of the South we have ob- 
tained a happy riddance. A paper of the character 
proposed will have to look altogether to the South for 
support. It must die in one month if it depends on 
Northern sympathy. 





DR. BASCOM AGAIN. 


We learn from the Southern Christian Advocate, 
(Charleston, 8. C.,) that a pamphlet of some sixty or 
seventy pages has been drawn up by Dr. Bascom, and 
will be shortly forthcoming from the press of Morton 
& Griswold, Louisville, Ky.—an “ Appeal to Public 
Opinion, in a series of exceptions to the action of the 
M. E. Chureh from 44 to °48, affecting the rights and 
interests of the M. E. Church, South.” Dr. Wight- 
man says a large edition has been ordered, and he 
doubts not, the publication will be highly influential 
in preserving the border Conferences from the confu- 
sion which “ the late perfidious action of the repudi- 
ating Pittsburg Conference might otherwise bring 
about.” “It will present an expose not only of the 


APPOINTMENTS OF THE NEW HAMPSHIRE 
CONFERENCE. 


Dover Distaict—Elihu Scott, P. Elder. 

Dover—C. N. Smith. 

Great Falls—M. A. Howe. 

Rochester and Milton—D. M. Rogers. 

New Market—James Pike. 

South New Market—F. A. Hewes. 

Epping—A. C. Manson. 

Poplin—To be supplied. 

Raymond—F. 8S. Hoyt. 

Sandown—G. W. T. Rogers, W. Wilbur, sup. 

Kingston—I. A. Swetland. 

Exeter Mission—E. Peaslee. 

Portsmowh—James Thurston, L. D, Blodgett, sup. 

Greenland—Franklin Furber. 

Newington—To be supplied. 

Rye—To be supplied. 

Hampton—Henry Nutter. 

Seabrook—!. W. Huntley. 

East Salisbury—B. R. Hoyt. 

Amesbury Mission —C. H. Chase. 

Vorthfield—E. Adains, 8. Green, sup. 

Gilmanton—J. C. Emerson. 

East Sanbornton—A. Kidder. 

Pembroke, Chichester and Loudon—A. Folsom, 
one to be supplied. 

Manchester, 1st—H. N. Taplin. 

Manchester, 2nd—S. Kelley. 

Auburn—To be supplied. 

Derry and Windham—F. Q. Barrows. 

Salem—C. C. Burr. 

Lawrence Mission—L. D. Barrows. 

New Salem—Jas. Adams. 

R. S. Rust, Principal of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary. 

O. C. Baker, Professor in Biblical Institute. 

Lewis Howard, Agent of the New Hampshire Con- 
ference Seminary. 


Concorp District—S. Quimby, P. Elder. 


Concord—To be supplied. 

Warner and Hopkinton Mission—J. English. 

Hooksett and Goffstown—Ezekiel Adams, one to be 
supplied. 

Nashville—Henry Drew. 

Hudson—Jonathan Hall. 

New Ipswich—Joseph Hayes. 

Rindge—J. W. Guernsey. 

Peterboro’—R. Tilton. 

Marlboro’—J. C. Allen. 

Marlow—W. F.. Evans. 

Winchester and Hinsdale—N. Culver. 

Richmond—To be supplied. 

Chesterfield—Calvin Holman. 

Walpole Mission—Stephen Eastman. 

Gilsum Mission—A. S. Tenney. 

Surry—To be supplied. 

Charlestown Mission—J. Perkins. 

Acworth—Charles Greenwood. 

North Charlestown—Richard Newhall. 

Unity and Goshen—Abel Heath, one to be sup- 
plied. 

Lempster—N. L. Chase. 

Claremont—J. C. Cromack. 

Cornish—M. Newhall, sup. 

Grantham and Newport—Daniel Lee. 

Deering and Hillsboro’—To be supplied. 

Henniker—Joseph Palmer. 

Danbury—R. Dearborn. 

Fishersville—To be supplied. 

E. Smith, sup., Chaplain to the State Prison. 


Haverniwyt District—J. Spaulding, P. Elder. 

Haverhill Corner Mission and North Haverhill— 
K. Hadley. 

East Haverhill and Benton—G. W. Bryant. 

Hanover Mission—A. M. Osgood. 

Lebanon—G. W. H. Clarke. 

Canaan—H. H. Hartwell: 

Enjfield—To be supplied. 

Bristol and Hill—C. L. McCurdy. 

Alexandria—Larnard L. Eastman. 

Plymouth and Holderness—S. Holman. 

Orford and Wentworth—To be supplied. 

Warren—J. A. Scarritt. 

Tuftonboro’ and Wakefield—D. W. Barber, one to 
be supplied. 


tions in the whole Conference for the past year. Oh, 
may the God of missions endow us with the mission- 
ary spirit, and enable us to increase our contributions 
another year. 

Resolutions were adopted strongly approving of 
the discreet and faithful labors of the professors in 
Biblical Institute the past year, and pledging our- 
selves anew to sustain the Institution. While this 
subject was before the Conference, Professor Demp- 
ster addressed the Conference on the present condi- 
tion of the Institute, and its adaptation to meet the 
wants of the times, &c. 

Our business has advanced but slowly this morn- 
ing. The spirit of speech-making, so muclr to be 
dreaded at Conference, begins to show itself, From 
sucha spirit at an Annual Conference, we will pray, 
in the pious language of an ancient prayer book, 
good Lord deliver us! 

Adjourned with benediction by Bishop Hedding. 

In the evening we had a temperance meeting. B. 
R. Hoyt in the chair, Prayer by D. S. King. E. 
Mason read the report of the committee on Temper- 
ance. The speakers were W. Hewes, H. Drew, L. 
D. Barrows, and D. S. King. 

“ Reformation John” spiced the meeting with one 
temperance and one spiritual song, both original. 
The composition, manner of singing, and the effect 
on the people, of course, were peculiar and inde- 
scribable. 


Tuesday, 28.—P. Boynton conducted the religious 
exercises, 

Caleb Dustin asked and obtained a location. 

J. C. Allen continued on trial. 

The reports of various committees, and the action 
of Conference on them, occupied the principal part 
of the forenoon. 

R. S. Rust and W. F. Evans appointed visiters to 
the Wesleyan University. 

Voted to hold an afternoon session commencing at 
2 o’clock. 

Adjourned with prayer by J. Pike. 

Afternoon session—2 o’clock. O.C. Baker in the 
chair. Opened with religious exercises by N. Cul- 
ver. 

Various committees made their reports. 

L. D. Barrows appointed to preach the Conference 
sermon next year. 

J. A. Scarrit, substitute. 

W. D. Cass asked and received a location. 

Next Conference to be at Lancaster, May 9, 1849. 


The Bishop’s remarks, for want of time, were very 
brief at the close of Conference. S. Kelley gave out 
the hymn commencing, “And let this feeble body 
fail,” which being sung, he joined in a very fervent 
and appropriate prayer, with and for us invoking 
most earnestly the blessing of Heaven on the Confer- 
ence; after which, at 4 1-2 P. M., the Bishop read 
out our appointments. 

Thus closed one of the best and most harmonious 
sessions of the Conference I ever attended. Oh may 
the spirit of revival enjoyed at this Conference 
spread east, west, north and south, and all these re- 
gions be lighted up with the glory of God. 

Yours, N. Cutver. 





BOSTON PHILANTHROPY. 





A correspondent of the N. Y. Tribune, writing | 
from our city, says, that Hon. Abbott Lawrence has | 
recently added $50,000 to his former donation of an | 
equal sum, for establishing a practical scientific In-! 
stitution of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts at Cam-| 
bridge; and his brother, who two or three years since | 
gave $20,000 to Williams College, has the past year | 
given $4,000 to Bowdoin, in Maine. Hon. David) 
Sears has, within a short period, given $10,000 each 
to Amherst, Harvard, and Dartmouth; while others | 
that might be named have been giving their tens of 


thousands for Western institutions ; and these are, at 
the same time, among the foremost in contributing | 
for the more common objects of benevolence which 
characterize this age. 





A KENTUCKY MINISTER ON SLAVERY. 





A Kentucky Methodist, (a preacher,) is writing | and the followers of the truth. 
some good articles onslavery in the Examiner,(Louis- them according to their sins. 


rope. 


SPIRIT OF THE METHODIST PRESS. 


Trouble from the South—Public Approval of the Course of the 
General Conference — Property Question—God’s controversy 
with Popery—Dr. Pierce and the General Conference. 


The Pirtssure Cunistian ADVOCATE avows its 
dissent from some of the most important acts of the 
last General Conference respecting the South, but 
though indisposed in propria persona to defend them, 
the editor pledges that their advocates shall have the 
fairest and fullest play in his columns. Of the suc- 
cess of any proselyting efforts of the South, within 
the Methodist Episcopa] Church, she says: 


Concerning these acts of the General Conference 
we will observe here, that this course of action was 
demanded by the general sentiment of the church, 
and is sustained by that sentiment. There is not a 
doubt resting on our mind but that a vast majority of 
the church approve the course which the Conference 
has pursued. There is, it is true, a very respectable 
minority (when one is in a minority it is pleasant to 
think it respectable) who would much prefer that a 
somewhat different course had been pursued. But 
their dissatisfaction is not so great as to amount to 
anything serious or alarming. They will generally 
acquiesce in the decisions of the highest judicatory 
of the church in a becoming manner; nor will they 
give encouragement to any efforts (if efforts should 
be made) to distract or divide the church of their 
choice. There are some who imagine that we shall 
be rent and scattered in consequence of the action of 
the General Conference on these points. And we 
perceive that our Southern brethren have serious ap- 
prehensions for us on this account. They are mis- 
taken. There may possibly be some little shifting of 
ecclesiastical quarters along the border—we expect 
this—but none worth mentioning in the interior on 
either side. 


The New York correspondent of the Pittsburg Ad- 
vocate speaks as follows of the public feeling in New 
York respecting the General Conference :— 


The proceedings of the late General Conference 
have been hailed with almost universal joy. Surely 
“the wisdom that is from above” was present to 
guide its counsels. You can scarcely realize the in- 
tensity of interest with which its proceedings were 
watched. Everything, i. e., church-wise, seemed to 
be in suspense, awaiting the issue. When the reso- 
lution relating to Dr. Pierce was carried so harmoni- 
ously, we felt that light was breaking in upon us. 
The Rubicon had been passed; but Rome was not 
yet taken. Next followed the nullifying resolutions, 
to all of which a hearty “amen” was responded. 
Finally, the series of acts providing for the division 
of the church property—a series worthy of the men 
of God who composed that General Conference, and 
worthy of the church whose highest judicatory they 
formed. That provision must forever acquit the 
church, in the eyes of the Christian world, of those 
base charges which have been so freely made against 
her. Memorable in the annals of Christendom will 
be the session of our General Conference for 1848! 


Br. Hunter publishes our “ Characteristic Sketch- 
es ” with “ Explanatory Notes.” The twitching story 
about Dr. Elliott, which Br. H. squints at rather 
doubtfully, we received on the authority of Prof. 
Tefft, Dr. Elliott’s “ right-hand-man.” 


The Southern Methodist papers continue to de- 
nounce without mercy the late General Conference. 
The Nasavitte Curistian AprocaTe says of the 
Property Question :— 


After maturely considering the resolutions adopted 
by the late General Conference, proposing to submit 
the question conditionally to arbitration, we are led to 
believe that it was designed as a mere quietus to calm 
the troubled waves which lashthe border. From the 
best information we can gain, but few of the mem- 
bers admitted that the South has any claim whatever 
ou the Book Concern or Chartered Fund; and we 
now predict that the Annual Conferences, North, will 
pronounce the act of the General Conference, in its 
vote to arbitrate, unconstitutional, and of no binding 
obligation on the Book Agents. We speak not offi- 
cially, but we apprehend the Commissioners of the 
Church South, in their settlement of the question, 
will adhere rigidly to the Plan adopted in 1844. This 
Plan has been declared by the courts legal and of 
binding force, and we think it would not be wisdom 
in them now to depart from it. The nullification of 


the Plan by the Conference, North, is a farce. More 
hereafter. 
The leader of the Western Curist1ran Apvo- 


caTE, entiled “ Persecution,” is a glance at the pres- 
ent chastisement of the persecuting States of Eu- 
The editor says: 


God has now a controversy with all the Popish na- 
tions under heaven. They have persecuted the truth, 
Now God is visiting 
Every bloody nation 


————- 
—— 











TRIP TO THE GENERAL CONFERENCE. 
Washington—The Capitol—Congress—Statue of Washington— 

Patent Office and Institute—White House—Interview with the 

President, &c. 

May lst, 1848. 

I closed my last by informing you of our arrival 
in Washington. Among the delegates who accompa- 
nied us to this place were Bros. Rounds, the editor 
of the Northern Christian Advocate, Bridge and 
Raymond, of the New England Conference, Curry 
and Matthias, of the New York Conference, and Emer- 
son of the Providence Conference, Being strangers 
here, we immediately directed our steps to the capi- 
tol, where we soon found the Rev. Mr. Slicer, the 
Chaplain of the Senate, who kindly offered to show 
us whatever might be interesting to us in the city. 
Both Houses were in session, and consequently we 
had a good opportunity of seeing the members, most 
of whom were pointed out 1o us. We heard several 
of them speak, though we heard no attempt to make 
what may be called a speech. There was no sub- 
ject of much importance before either House at the 
time we were present. I was much disappointed in 
the personal appearance of many of the members— 
though some of them to be sure were noble looking 
men—but many of them certainly appeared rather 
ordinary, evincing but little intellectual power. I 
judged that some | heard speak were men of rather 
small parts, and some of them, unless their appear- 
ance greatly belied them, occasionally took a little of 
the “ good crathur ”—perhaps, however, they took noth- 
ing stronger than wine. We passed over the build- 
ing and examined its rooms and curiosities. 

The Capitol stands at the head of Pennsylvania 
Avenue, and commands a most delightful view of 
the city, surrounding country, and of the Potomac. 
It is built of free stone, and consists of a centre and 
two wings. Its length is 350 feet, and height to the 
top of the dome, 120 feet. The Representatives 
Chamber is in the South wing, and is semi-circular. 
It is surrounded by twenty-four columns of variegated 
marble, from the banks of the Potamac. The seats 
of the members are conveniently arranged with desks, 
but many of them we perceived were vacated, though 
the House was in session. Their proper occupants, 
perhaps, might have been sick, and others, no doubt, 
were unnecessarily absent; from the manner in which 
some did business who were present, we judged that 
they thought it of but little importance whether they 
were there or somewhere else. Such carelesness and 
apparent indifference as was manifested by some of 
them in doing business is most reprehensible. The 
Senate Hall is smaller, though similarly arranged to 
that of the Representatives, and is elegantly furnished, 
The room containing the Congress library is large, | 
and well fitted for the purpose. The library is very | 
extensive, but the number of volumes it contains we | 
did not learn. The great hall contains some of the | 
finest paintings I ever saw. We also saw in it four | 
relievos in marble, representing scenes connected | 
with our early history. A short distance East of the 
Capitol stands a colossal statue of Washington, of 
white marble; it is certainly a most splendid affair ; | 


to the metropolis. 


and National Institute. 
unusual interest. 
costume, his camp utensils, and the sword that he 
used during his military career; Franklin’s cane and 
printing press—a press that he worked with his own 
hands—and many other interesting things which 
called to mind the noble spirits who were chiefly in- | 
strumental in obtaining our independence. The cabi- 
net of minerals and shells is very extensive. 
are animals, birds, fishes, reptiles of great variety, 
and curiosities of various descriptions from the Indian 
tribes, the South Sea Isles, &c. We might have 
spent a week in examining the numerous models of | 
inventions, the specimens and representatives of seem- 
ingly everything, collected here. Another such col- 
lection of natural and artificial curiosities, it is pre- 
sumed cannot be found in this country; but having 
concluded to make the President a visit, we found it | 
necessary to leave, though we did it very reluc- 
tantly. 

Our hackman whom we had previously engaged, 
soon landed us at the “White House.” This is a 


Here we spent an hour of, 


————— 
———_—_. 


EASTHAM CAMP MEETING. 


We understand that the Boston churches have 
pointed their Committee of Arrangements for : . 
above meeting, which commences August 8th, nm. 
Committee are making the usual Preparations for the 
accommodation of our friends from the city and 
country who may wish to attend, and wil] announce 
the particulars in due season. We trust the churches 


of this vicinity will be largely represented this v 
at Millennial Grove. us year 





REDUCTION OF THE HERALD, 


We receive many inquiries respecting the reduc. 
tion of the price of the Herald. We reply, that the 
subject is under consideration, and the ; 
committee are men who will do what is 
and prudent in the case. More hereafter. 


publishing 
practicable 





TO PREACHERS OUT OF NEW ENGLAND, 


Many ministerial brethren out of New England in- 
quire the price of the Herald. To travelling preach. 
ers it is but $1.00 per annum, and this they can pay 
by sending us two subscribers. These terms are cer- 
tainly moderate. Send on, brethren. 





The Vermont Conference meets this week at Barre, 
The Maine Conference meets at Portland, July 19th, 
and the East Maine at Bangor, Aug. 2d. 


; Bishop 
Hedding presides at al] the above. 





(G> We are much obliged for the encouraging 
word from Br. Justin Spaulding. ° 





Gratiryine InTELLIGENCE.—A correspondent of 
the New York Tribune says that Mr. H. H. Slatter, 
the notorious slave dealer at Baltimore, has aban- 
doned the traffic, and closed finally his slave 
market. The fugitives from Washington, who were 
recaptured on board the Pearl, were about the last he 
| had the heart to purchase. 





Rev. Dr. Spracve, of Albany, is to deliver the 
Address before the literary societies of the Wesley- 
an University at the next Commencement. 





New Music.—We have received two pieces of 
new music, entitled “Sleep, Dearest Baby” (words 
from the German,) and “Give me three Grains of 





| Corn, Mother,” an Irish ballad. The music is by Mr. 


O. R. Gross ; we are no critic inthe “ Divine Science.” 
but having heard these pieces performed by the com- 
poser himself, we can testify to their good effect on 
our own heart at least. They are for sale at Ditson’s, 
115 Washington Street. 





Granam’s Macazine for July is illustrated by a 


to see it is well worth the time and expense of a visit | portrait of Lamartine, and an exquisite picture, enti- 


tled Anthologoi. Among the contributors we no- 


We passed from the Capitol to the Patent Office tice the names of Street, Longfellow, Read, Herbert, 


Arthur, Burleigh, Mrs. Sigourney, Neal, Embury, 


We saw Washington's military | O8seod, &c. 





Tue Westeyan (London) continues to re-publish 
in extenso the proceedings of our General Conference 
—the first time they have been thus published in 


England. The editor says: “ We refer our readers to 
|a lengthy report of the proceedings of the Quarten- 
Here | nial Conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


of the United States, they will read the details 
with some pleasure, especially those which relate to 
our own honored minister, the Rev. James Dixon, 
D. D., and the decided stand the church has taken 
with regard to slavery.” 





Rev. P. P. Sandford, of New York Conference, has 
received the title of D. D. from the New York City 


| University. 





Mr. Jerrerson’s Dectaration.—The following 
declaration of Thomas Jefferson, the author of the 


large edifice, two stories high, one hundred and eighty 
feet long, and eighty-five in length, with an elevated 
basement, and surrounded by a wall. Its rooms 
are generally large and commodious, richly furnished, 


Declaration vf Independence, should be republished 
every fourth of July in all the temperance papers of 
the land. 
: , . The habit of using ardent spirits by men in office, 
though the furniture is quite out of style for these | has occasioned more injury to the pmblic, and more 
days. We were shown into the “East room,” the | trouble to me, than all other causes. - eb to 

ivi ini | dministration again, with the experi- 
receiving rooms, the dining hall, where stands the | Commence my a “F 

- estion I would ask re- 

plain pine table placed there by Thomas Jefferson, ence I now have, the first qu 


abolition tendencies and character of the Northern 
General Conference, of the reasons which led to the 
rejection of Dr. Pierce, of the repudiating ordinance, 
but probably will indicate the measures which the 
Southern Commissioners will feel themselves called 
on to adopt with regard to the silly Plan of Arbitra- 
tion which that body has with so much effort origina- 


















Sandwich—W m. Hewes. 

Moultonboro’", Tamworth and Centre Harbor—J. 
G. Johnson. 

Thornton—J. Smith, 2nd, G. F. Wells, sup. 

Bath and Lyman—C. H. Lovejoy. 

Landaff—N. W. Aspenwall. 

Lisbon—G. S. Dearborn. 


seems to be scourged by the hand of God himself. The 
fate of Herod, who was eaten alive of worms, seeins 
to await the Popish nations. They refused to receive 
Eternity alone will demonstrate the wisdom or fol-| _ — ne truth ; and their errors have brought 

ly of the practical position she voluntarily assumed, |“ Into bondage. ’ 
> Ana she Sauianen to blink, what she Soiediiameel | We know that Britian and the United States have 
as a great truth, in order to enjoy a fuller tide of pros- been taunted for their liberality. Nevertheless, the 
perity, and multiply the number of her adherents. In| &teat benefits of tolerance are such as to nullify the 


ville, Ky.) Respecting the action of the Methodist 
church on this subject, he says: 



























































ted. It will have a wide circulation.” 





OUR OREGON MISSION. 


The Missionary Advocate contains letters from Br. 
Roberts, our Superintendent of the Oregon Mission. 
They relate chiefly to the late Indian war there, but 
convey no new information respecting it. Of the 
Mission he says : “ Several companies have come in 
the Southern route with safety, and the hope is en- 
tertained that future emigrations will so divide them- 
selves on the several routes as to have an abundance 
of grass for their cattle—we are receiving many valu- 
able accessions to our membership from the States 
the present season, and have been blessed with quite 
a number of conversions, mainly on the West side of 
the Walamet River. Two weeks later I could fur- 
nish you with statistics; but the special messenger 
tothe States is expected to start in a few hours.” 





AMERICAN §&. 8. UNION. 


In reply to the brother who inquires respecting the 
connection of the M. E. Church with the American 
Sunday School Union, we remark, that there is no 
connection whatever between them. Our own S. S. 
Union is as efficient as any other in the land, so far 
as the provision of Sunday School Books is concern- 
ed. We shall soon be above all dependence upon 
other publishers for our Sunday School Library and 
Text Books. Many of our people allege that the 
American S. 8S. Union’s books are tinged with Cal- 
vinism, and think they are not therefore appropriate 
to Methodist schools, 





CHURCH ESTABLISHMENTS. 


The British Quarterly has the following striking 
sentiments: “ With regard to matters ecclesiastical, 
every new move in society is only giving more prom- 
inence to the anomalous position of our established 
churches. The Church of England is hardly the 
church of the majority even in England. In Wales, 
it is not that of a tithe of the people! The church 
case in [reland, all things considered, is even worse ; 
and what is still called the National Church in Scot- 
land, is the vestige merely from the general popula- 
tion of the country. Europe will cease, ere long, to 
retain a single institution based on anything like this 
amount of social injustice.” The Established (Epis 
copal) Church of Ireland receives annually from the 
State, one million sterling, or five millions of dollars, 
being more than ten dollars for every Episcopal man, 
woman and child in that country! And yet rational 
men wonder at the discontent of Ireland! 





Tue American Porrit for June contains an able 
sermon by the Rev. Dr. Bates, on the character, ser- 
vices, &c., of John Quincy Adams, and several very 
good “sketches” of sermons. Chism, Worcester, 


Littleton—C. Cowing, sup. 

Bethlehem—To be supplied. 

Dalton and Whitefield—B. D. Brewster, sup. 

Lancaster—H. Hill, Jr. 

Stark and Milan—J. W. Spencer. 

Columbia Mission—P. Boynton. 

West Plymouth, Hebron and Groton—J. G. Smith, 
sup. 

E. Brown and J. F. Eaton have so great affliction 
in their families that they cannot take appointments. 





NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE. 
Manchester, June 25. 


Conference opened this morning at the usual hour. 
Religious exercises conducted by J. C. Cromack. 

C. C. Burr was elected to Elder’s orders. 

A. H. Worthing and N. Ladd returned superan- 
nuated, and S. Green, supernumerary. 

Several committees read their reports, some of which 
are highly important, but as they will probably be 
published, particular reference to them is here unnec- 
essary. Prayer at the close of the forenoon session 
by Br. Heath. 

In my report of yesterday I should have said, that 
Charles Greenwood, George W. Bryant, and Larned 
L. Eastman, were received on trial into the Confer- 
ence. 


Sabbath, 26.—At eight o’clock, A. M., J. S. Love- 
land, of the Vermont Conference, preached on Isa. 
5:4. 

At 10 1-2 o’clock Bishop Hedding preached on 
Matthew 19:21; after which Stephen Eastman, Dan- 
1el W. Barber, Francis S. Hoyt, Lorenzo Draper, and 
Robert L. Hall, were ordained Deacons. The last 
four Local Deacons, 

At 2 1-2 o’clock Professor C. Adams preached on 
Gal. 6:9; after which Ezekiel Adams, Henry Hill, 
C. C. Burr, Orlando H. Jasper, and Samuel S. Dud- 
ley, were ordained Elders. The last two Local El- 
ders. 

The sermons to-day were powerful and deeply im- 
pressive, Bishop Hedding’s in particular. 

At 6 o’clock we had a general prayer meeting. It 
was a season of great refreshing from the presence 
of the Lord. 

Several seeking penitents we trust were converted. 
To God be all the glory. 

The pulpits of most of the churches in the city 
were supplied to-day by preachers of the Conference. 


Monday, 27.—At 8 o’clock Conference opened with 
the usual devotional exercises, by J. Perkins. 

Jacob Stevens is returned superannuated ; J. W. 
Guernsey is admitted into full connection. 

S. Kelley, Treasurer of the Missionary Society, 
made his report, from which we*find that we have 
raised $——-—— for the blessed cause of missions, 
a sad falling off from the year previous. 

If the preachers in this Couference would pay six 





"or seven dollars, it would exceed all these collec- 


feet, and staves oe 
i 





whatever light others may view it—I can but regard 
itas a doubtful and unfortunate “expediency,” which 


has been—and continues to be a fruitful source of | furtherance of the truth. 


contention and strife. The path of duty is a plain 
one—“if thine eye be single thy whole body shall be 
Sull of light”—that of disobedience is an intermina- 
ble labyrinth in which men wander, seeking rest 
without finding it, and in their efforts to justify €hem- 
selves and gain repose, they increase the darkness 


that shrouds, and the perils that surround them—* if nation at the proceedings of the late General Confer- 


the light that is in thee be darkness,how great is that dark- 
ness?” A small number of extreme cases @ Vir- 
ginia were allowed to arrest the action of the church, 
and, for all practical purposes, these extreme cases 
soon became general, and it was impossible to enforce 
the rule on the subject of slavery, because of the 
number, circumstances and inftuence of slavehold- 
ers who had become members ; and now, occasfonally, 
are to be found those, who, like the sons of Ext, 
Hopunt and Putnenas, draw out “the Ark “of the 
Covenant of God” into the field of battle, and auda- 
ciously, not to say profanely, wrest it into the support 
of slavery—as if the volume of Divine Inspiration 
was, to the negro race, a “flying roll” of curses— 
written within and without, full of oppression, lam- 
entation and wailing—while to the white man, it is 
full of “many exceeding great and precious promi- 
ses.” But such special pleaders are seldom seen— 


and when they are, find but little favor inthe eyes of | power to do it. But that which they attempted to do 


the people—who feel a deep and inexpressible con- 
tempt for such attempts to prostitute the word of God, 
and make it subservient to human avarice and ambi- 
tion. 


This brother, it seems, belongs tothe M. E. Church, 
South. He speaks as follows of and to that church: 


I set out to prove that, in form, the church had nev- 
er withdrawn her testimony—“ that sla is a great 
evil.” In the Louisville Convention, 1845, at which 
we formally dissolved our connexion with the Metho- 
dist Episcopal Church—and established a “ distinct 
ecclesiastical organization”—though slavery was the 
apple of discord, the sole ground of quarrel with 
the North, the opinion was again and again express- 
ed that the South was perfectly satisfied with the 
law of the ete mar and in its final action of the 
convention, the Discipline was adopted with all its 
anti-slavery tendencies. At the Petersburg General 
Conference, 1846, an effort was made, not to expunge 
the rule, but to add an explanatory note to the chap- 
ter on slavery—to gloss it over or dilute, and make it 
more agreeable to certain latitudes, but it was not 
successful—the Conference stood bravely for the form 
of sound words—which pl every minister and 
member of the church to labor for the extirpation of 
slavery. I shall then take it for granted that you are 
all intelligently and cheerfully committed to 
work of 1 ipation—that you stand like the Is- 
raelites, “ with your loins piréed, your shoes on your 

Is,” ready to move at 
the indications of Providence. 
taken. AmI? It will require as 
= you to convince mie¢that I am. 

oO. . 


We have hopes of the Kentucky Methodists yet ; it 
cannot be that that noble community will succumb to 


the pro-slavery policy of the extreme South. God 
bless the appeal of this writer to them. 





I am not mis- 
ial disclaimer 
ill you make it ? 





Rev. Wa. H. Woopsvury.—This brother, now in 
Germany, sends us word that his health is improving. 
He sends his Christian salutations to his numerous 
New England friends. 


*] case. 


| evil effects which may, for a time, flow from liberty. 
| At this time, new doors seem to be opening for the 
The God of pure Christi- 
anity will watch over its concerns. Let all true 
Christians promote their holy religion, and ultimately 
peace and harmony will reign over our world, to the 
glory of God and the benefit of man. 


The Southern papers palpitate almost with indig- 


ence. Dr. Pierce says in the Southern Christian Ad- 
vocate on the abolition of the Plan of Separa- 
tion. 


I have said no other body, but the General Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, would have 
entertained the idea. I say this, because that is the 
only body I have ever had any knowledge of, in which 
declaratory resolutions are considered as paramount 
law. The late General Conference might have passed 
a preamble and resolutions, setting forth that the 
Church South had violated the Plan; they might 
have gone so far as to declare it their opinion that the 
Church South had not only given a false construction 
to the instrument, but that she had done it to the intent 
that she might, under cover of such construction, en- 
croach upon the North. I say the North might have 
done all this, and no one would have disputed their 


will be laughed at by every court which may ever 
have occasion to give an opinion, and by every de- 
liberative assembly which may ever understand the 


The editor seconds the Doctor; he says: 


We endose heartily the views presented in the com- 
munication of Dr. Pierce, found in another column. 
The repudiation of that instrument by the late North- 
ern General Conference has proved the bad faith 
and folly of that body, but it has by no means affect- 
ed the validity of the Plan. As a charter conferring 
ecclesiastical rights and privileges on the Southern 
Methodist Church, and forever defending us from the 
charge of schism and secession, it remains of binding 
authority, and perfectly unaffected by the late action. 
Under its provisions, our claims to a portion of the 
Book Concern is valid, and the Northern Book Agents 
dare not declare a dividend to any of the Confer- 
ences lately organized in the Western portion of the 
territory of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South. 
These new Conferences are secessions from the only le- 
gitimately organized Methodism in Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Arkansas and elsewhere within the boundaries 
of the Southern Church. on 3 ad 

If the foregoing views are sound, it will follow 
that the true policy of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, will forbid any extension of her border line 
Northwards, only as it may be made by continuing to 
carry out her avowed modes of operation under the 
Plan. A strict adherence to these is demanded by 
our present circumstances, and will be found in the 
end, we are persuaded, promotive of the best interests 
of the church. 


Doubtless, Bro. Editor, now that you perceive that 
there is no “sympathy” in the North to play upon; 
very different is this advice from what was given be- 
fore the General Conference, but it is “ better late 
than never.” We sincerely hope the two parties will 
not unnecessarily come into collision; but go only 
where they are properly called by their respective, 
adherents, North or South. 


The Christian Advocate and Journal of last week 


now used daily as the dining table of the family. 
We were introduced to the President by Mr. Slicer. 
Mr. Polk is of middling stature, rather dark complex- 
ion, somewhat grey hair, plain in his dress, and has 
the appearance of enjoying pretty good health, We 
found him ready to converse freely on the different 
topics introduced. He spoke of being personally ac- 
quainted with several Methodist ministers ; all whom 
he named, however, are now connected with the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. Our interview 
with him was short, of perhaps thirty minutes, but it 
was apleasant one. On leaving, one of our compa- 
ny assured him that, though we had taken up a_por- 
tion of his time, we had not come there as office seek- 
ers. He shrewdly replied, “ Such instances are very 
rare,” meaning, as we understood him, that most of 
his visiters were of the character above named. 

We next inquired for a public house, as our stom- 
achs by this time urged their demands strongly for 
some refreshment, As we inquired for a temperance 
house, we were directed to Mr. Beers’, where we found | 
all that nature demanded, provided in pretty good 
style, though nothing extra, considering what we had 
to pay for our dinner. However, we were glad to 
find a temperance house any how—almost any place 
but a rum tavern. 

Washington is a pleasant place, though aside from 
its public buildings, the meetings of Congress, and 
other public interests, it would hardly be worth visit- 
ing. It is hoped that the time is not far distant when 
slavery will be put away from the ‘‘ ten miles square,” 
or the Capital will be removed to a free State. This 
is now a great slave market—perhaps the greatest in 
the world. [understand that several members of 
Congress and others* are awaking up to the sub- 
ject, and itis ardently hoped that soon this great evil 
will not only be put away from Washington, but 
from our country. We left late in the afternoon for 


Baltimore. 
One or THE DELEGATES. 


* In the doings of Congress for June 13th, we have the following 
record : 


Ohio, asking for a removal of the seat of Government to Cincin- 
nati, in consequence of the slave trade being carried on at 
Washington.” 





KENTUCKY. 


The Examiner, published at Louisville, Ky., and 
devoted to anti-slavery doctrines, is one of the best 
conducted papers in the country. It is sober, pru- 
dent, spirited, and skilled in all the tactics of good 
editorship. The editor, speaking of a book against 
slavery, recently issued by a clergyman in that State, 
says: 

Several ministers of the Gospel in Kentucky are 
now laboring in this great work. While Mr. Fee, of 
the Presbyterian church, is at work in one part of the 
State, Mr. Pendleton, of the Baptist church, is active- 
ly engaged in another. Our readers will perceive, 
too, that a minister in the Methodist church is la- 
ing in earnest. Noble men, work on. May your 








has not come to hand; we know not why. 








brethren rush into the field to labor with you. 


specting a candidate would be—Does he use ardent 
spirits ? 





Dancers or THE Wuate Fisnery.—This arti- 
cle, on our outside, is exceedingly interesting. 





Pampntets.—We have received the following 
pamphlets. Circumstances affecting Individual and 
Public Health; A Lecture by Dr. C. E. Buckingham. 
Dr. Dewey’s Address before the American Peace So- 
ciety ; Annual Report of the American Bible Society. 
“The Ether Controversy ;” reply of N. I. Bowditch, 
Esq. to Dr. Jackson. 





The article on Water Cures would “raise a breeze” 
in the Herald, and besides this, it is not in our “line.” 
Our good brother must excuse us. 





Westeran Metuopist Caurcn in Upper Cana- 
pa.—We learn from the Canada Christian Guardian, 


‘that the ministers and preachers stationed at the late 


Conference in Belleville are 182, besides several 
hundred local preachers who impart much useful in- 
struction on Sabbaths; the number of churches or 
places of worship reported is 268 ; the nuniber of 
other places where regular services are held is 893— 
making a total of 1161 congregations. We find in 
the same paper the following statements of members : 
Whites, 22,747 
Indians, 1,005 


—_—_—— 


Total, : 
Last year, ‘ 


~~ 


3,842 
1,749 


rw 4d 


—— 


Increase, 2,093 





Westeran Acapemy, Wriipranam.—The cata 


logue for 1847-8 represents this institution ®s in & 
very prosperous state. 


Its instructors are as follows : 
Rev. Robert Allyn, A. M., Principal, and Teacher 


of Mental and Moral Science. 


William H. Bussell, A. M., Teacher of Ancient 


«« In the Senate, Mr. Hale presented a petition from the people of | and Modern Languages. 


Isaac T. Goodnow, A. M., Teacher of Natural 


Science. 


Oliver Marcy, A. B., Teacher of Mathematics. 
Orange Judd, A. B., Teacher of Natural Science. 
Isabella Hill, Preceptress, and Teacher of Orna- 


mental Branches. 


Mrs. Eliza G. Brewer, Teacher of Music. 
Mrs. Elizabeth E. Marcy, Teacher of French and 


Botany. 
The following is the summary of its ——— — 
Gentlemen, = 
Ladies, ad 
Total, 462 
AGGREGATE BY TERMS. 
Fall Term, ee 
Winter “ os 
Spring “ _ 
Total, 670 
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LETTER FROM NEW YORK. 


New York Conference—Evangelical Alliance—H. W. Beecher— 
Troy Conference—Mr. Caughey—Zion’s Herald—Bishop Ham- 
jine—Liberality. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., June 27, 1848. 

Mr. Evrror :—When I was last in Boston, the news of 
your election to the Advocate and Journal bad just reached the 
Herald office. The feeling of sadness in regard to the pros- 
pects of the Herald on the part of its friends was relieved ina 
measure, by the equally undissembled satisfaction at the eleva- 
tion to a higher responsibility of its editor, and the compliment, 
not undeserved, thereby paid to New England Methodism. In 
New York, [ believe the satisfaction was equally sincere, 
though with some, your famous editorial from Pittsburg was 
deemed rather unfortunate. When word came that you had 
resigned, the transition from pleasure to sadness was very per- 
ceptible, and although I heard you commended for your mag- 
nanimity, Lalso heard regrets expressed that you had not held 
on to your appointment, and thus contradicted the allegations so 
often - ved that the North elweys yields to the South in matters 
of controversy.* 

The New York Conference has now been in session almost 
two weeks. ‘The great number of members in this body, the 
multifarious items of bosiness requiring attention, division of its 
financial and social interests to correspond with the separate or- 
ganizations just established, the review of the character and ad- 
ministration of eachof its members, &c., all conspire to protract 
the session to an unusual length, A vote has been passed re- 
questing Dr. Bangs to write a history of the New York Con- 
ference. Such a history from such a source cannot fail to be 
highly interesting. A subscription was opened in Conference 
this morning to meet the claims of Rev. B. Griffin, growing out 
of the Centenary Chureh—at the close of which Drs. Blair and 
Lansing addressed the Conference in behalf of the Evangelical 
Alliance. They were of course interesting—but a little too 
prolix for the circumstances, 

\ few evenings since I heard a lecture by Rev. H. W. Beech- 
er.on * The Control of Feeling or Passion.”” The lecturer 
erid some good things, not, however, as [ thought, in the hap- 
piest style—a style 1 judge he must have aequired at the West. 
[ refer particularly to what has always struck me as an approxi- 

’ 


mation to an irreverent, or “* vain,”’ not to say profane use of 


the name of God, such as * nothing like it under God’s heav- 
ens,” or @ God's earth.’ Suchexpressions always grate upon 


eelings, and I marvel that some men (as I believe them to 
be) of undoubted and ardent piety, do not feel the revulsion 
produced in their auditors, re-acting on themselves. The lec- 
ture in question was such an one as might have been expected 
from a semi-evangelical Unitarian. After classifying the pas- 
sions or feelings and giving the philosophy of their manifesta- 
tion, he endeavored to point out the means by which they might 
be controlled and governed. 1. 


vlupted to excite them. 2. 


By avoiding the temptations 
By holding in—refraining from | 





speaking. And 3. Contemplating the character of Christ. | 
Nothing, so far as I heard, was said of the atonement as a 
eource of moral power. The lecture was philosophical, (not | 
evangelical,) and perhaps suited his audience. They appeared 


interested 


I attended the Troy Conference last week, held in the State | 
Street Church ia Troy. 


Twenty-one years ago last month, I | 


uttended the New York Conference in the same place. The | 


nineteenth century. Te nee organizations for Methodists 
are of no avail, The church is the organization; the Disci- 
pline, the constitution, and every man who joins the charch, 
signs the pledge, and keep it he must, or there is no chance of 
peace or salvation. We have hope for the world when the 
church takes high and holy ground on such subjects. The sun 
of the moral heavens once more shines. We hope that Ameri- 
can slavery will be the next monster that she will attack. God 
bless the church.—G Ev t 





Exrenses oF DELEGATES.—On several circuits and sta- 
tions the regular collection for defraying the travelling expenses 
of the delegates to the General Conference was not taken up; 
and in some cases, where the collection had been taken, the 
money was not forwarded; the Conference therefore directed 
that where the collection had not yet been made, the preachers 
should atiend to the matter as early as possible, and that all 
monies collected for this purpose should be forwarded immedi- 
ately to Messrs. Lane & Scott, 200 Mulberry street, New 
York. 

The necessity of prompt attention to this business will ap- 
pear from the fact, that the amount forwarded to the Confer- 
ence fell far short of what was required. ‘The expenses of the 
delegates amounted to $6,584.24; towards the payment of 
which only $5,162.82 were received, leaving a deficiency of 
$1,421.42. We hope that this deficiency will be promptly 
liquidated, which can easily be accomplished by proper action 
on the part of those who have hitherto “ left undone the things 
j sane they ought to have done.”—Christian Advocate and 

ournal. 


Tue Porre.—The Italian correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, in referring to a decision of the Roman people to di- 
vest the Pope of all his civil authority, remarks: ‘ These 
events make, indeed, a crisis. The work begun by Napoleon 
is finished. ‘Tinere will never more be really a Pope, but only 
the efligy, or simulacrum of one.”” We hope the prediction 
may be verified. 


Missionary Meetina.—The anniversary of the Juvenile 
Missionary Society of the Allen Street Methodist Episcopal 
Church, was held in that edifice last evening. There was a 
very respectable attendance. Rev. Dr. Pitman presided. The 
services were opened with singing, and with prayer by Rev. B. 
Redford, of Yorkville. The choir gave some fine music, after 
which the report of the society was read. Mr. R. A. West 
first addressed the meeting, his opening remarks having refer- 
ence to the propriety of laymen more generally participating on 
such occasions in the advoeacy of the missionary enterprize. 
He contended that the missionary principle had existed even in 
the Jewish Church, and was only practically developed and en- 
forced at the opening of the Christian dispensation. That the 
disinterested, practical benevolence which marked the mission- 
ary operations of the church assimilated that work to the Di- 
vine character and proved its Divine origin, which latter also 
was equally showa in the wonderful success which had attend- 
ed the enterprise. Rev. W. M. Daily next spoke, and in a 
strain of earnest eloquence and Western humor depicted the 
workings of the missionary principle among the apostles of 
Christ, in the various ages of the church; in England from Mr. 
Wesley’s day to the present time; and in this country by the 
various religious agencies with which the land is so abundantly 
favored, illustrating his position by interesting anecdotes, and 
keeping alive in the audience a chastened feeling of joy and 
holy emotion. 

At the close of Mr. Daily’s address a collection was made, 
and subsequently various donations were made by members of 
the congregation. The two speakers, Rev. B. Creagh, the 
pastor of the church, and others, were made patrons and life 
members of the society, and a liberal amount was raised. 

[The address of Mr. West was admirable, and on the whole 
well delivered. The only drawback was in the closing part of 
his speech, when the speaker became so impassioned that some 
of his hearers were under apprehension that his strength would 
fail him. We entreat him to be a little more cautious in fu- 
ture. ] 

We are glad to hear that the Missionary Society of the 
Methodist Episcopal Cliurch are about to send out two addition- 





Conference is now nearly if not quite as large as it was then, | @! efficient missionaries to California.—N. Y. Com. 


when it included the New York and a part of what is now 
the New England, Providence, New Hampshire and Vermont 
( ences. IL was highly gratified with the kind Christian 
epirit which characterized its proceedings. I had the pleasure 
earing Br. Caughey preach one evening on the subject of 


Holiness Br. C 


. is no common man. His word was in de- 





Science and the Arts. 


aaa oa a aa 


Leap Water Pipes.—That there may by no excuse for 





monstration of the spirit, and with power. His tone and modu- 
of voice are somewhat after the style of a more cele- 
countryman of his, without any of his bombast. He 

closed by kneeling down and requesting all who desired a bless- | 


ing to get upon their knees, when, after a few moments of 


of prayer, such unutterable groanings—aye, and such hearty | 


God was | 
wanifestly present to bless and save. 


shoutings, | have not witnessed for many months. 


Many inquiries were made at Troy, (and the same here,) | 


respecting a reduction of the price of the Herald. Should | 
it be 


} 


suitably reduced, and made always payable in advance, it | 
is believed by many, it would soon have 20,000 subscribers ; | 
and that with that number on such terms, beside doing three- | 
fol the good it now does, the pecuniary advantages would be 


greatly augmented. 


. : oa. 
I hope the matter will receive due consid- | 


eration, Such an arrangement would doubtless forestall any | 


movement for the getting up of a new paper, and would eatab- | 
| 

1a grand central organ of New England Methodism ; and | 
other Conferences and States insist on having the edi- | 


ials of the resigned incumbent of the Christian Advocate, | 


tor 
why, New England will not be parsimonious, but gladly accom- 
modate them, 

The Troy Conference closed last night, or in the P.M., in | 
time for Bishop Hamline to take the boat for New York. He | 
passed through the city this morning, on his way to the Pitts- 
burg Conference, (1 believe,) to meet at Wheeling next Wed- | 

slay week. IT intended to say, I heard him preach a most | 
felightful sermon on Sabbath, A. M., (the morning after my 
vrival ia Troy,) on * He took not on him the nature of angels, 


but the seed of Abraham.’? Pure and evangelical in doctrine, | 
elevated in diction, graceful and effective in delivery, pervaded 
by an “ unction from the Holy One,” he held his audience in 

ae My taste is doubtless 
fastidious, but really Lcould not appreciate, even in the Bishop’s 
excelle n 


ghtful listening for about an hour. 


(sermon, the propriety of the expression once or twice 
used, ** God’s universe.”? It seemed to contrast rather un- 
pleasantly with his peculiarly chaste impressive and solemn 
manner, The ordinations took place on Tuesday, when Bishop 
Hl. preached another truly Gospel sermon. I also intended 
when speaking of the Troy Conference to notice a bold and 
uncompromising grapple (and yet in a spirit of delightful broth- 
erly courtesy and kindness) with what has caused more or less 
uneasiness in some of the Eastern Conferences and elsewhere. 
A brother was arrested for teaching that when a soul is regen- 
erated, all the elements or principles of sin are destroyed. The 
complainant showed, I think, clearly that this is not the doc- 
trine of our church, and is expressly contradictory of our stand- 
ard writers. He anticipated and contravened an attempt to 
implicate Wesley in contradictions, by quoting from his works 
explanations of apparent discrepancies usually urged on this 
point. I requested the brother, who certainly acquitted him- 
self very creditably in the matter, to furnish an article or two, 
combining the strong points in his argument, for the Herald. 
I presume he will do it. I ought to add, that the brother ar- 
raigned stands unrivalled in the affections and confidence of his 
‘rethren, Proceedings in his case were stayed, by his agreeing 


\ refrain from ineuleating his peculiar views in future. 


| June 28.—T learn that the subscription opened yesterday in 
vehalf of Br. Griffin to meet the expenses of the suit and his 
claim for support amounted to nearly or about $800, a very 
Fespectable sum to be raised by a hundred, more or less, Metho- 
“st preachers, Bishop Janes had previously pledged $50. It 
Was voted to-day to return J. C. Green and Ezra Withey 
“withdrawn.” "They were both suspended last year, and soon 
ater Conference signified their intention to withdraw. 

Bishop Waugh exhibits in his tones and countenance the ef- 
fects of the long and unusually laborious session of Conference. 
It is hoped that to-morrow will see the end, but this is uncer- 
As ever, yours, 


J. B. Hustep. 





© certainly did not “ yield to the South in matters of contro- 
but having stood out obstinately in “* matters of contro- 


= We thought we might yield with no impropriety in matters 
“onor and emolument.—Ep. 





Religious Summary. 


TEMPERANCE AND THE ExeiisH CLERGY.—It is stated 
®8 4 proof of very encouraging progress, that there are in all, 
‘wsand ministers in England who adhere to the principle 
\nence from intoxicating drinks. But that two 
but a miserable fraction of the whole—not one in 
What should we think of the temperance cause and the 
nee of the ministry in this country if only one in ten of the 


orupants i ; 
d I ne our pulpits, were clear from habits of weieg the 
runkard’s drink ? 
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of total abs 
} 
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influe 


Panthers Ball, of the Cunton Mission, has made sever. 
pace re the country, accompanied by his family and 
he has found the Chinese living out of Canton per- 
sible and friendly. Indeed, says the Missionary 
ee pea > an established fact, that the hostility to 
seated mat > 7 - to this one city; and even here it is di- 
Pag uch against missionaries as against men of busi- 
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» Can be as 


adopting the material lead as distributing pipes throughout the 


| city, we submit the following extracts from an authority which 
| it is presumed will not be disputed by any, more particularly by 


those whose profession is to guard the health of the people. 


the authority quoted is the ‘ United States Dispensatory, by 


silent prayer, there was a “ general onset,’”? and such a spirit | Doctors Wood and Bache : Philadelphia, 1847”? :— 


** PROPERTIES.—Lead is a soft, bluish gray, and very mal- 
leable metal, presenting a bright surface when newly oahed or 
cut. It has a perceptible taste, and a peculiar smell when 
rubbed. It undergoes but little change in the air, but is corroded 
by the comlined action of air and water.”’ 

** When introduced into the system in a gradual manner, 
either by working in the metal or by taking it in small and fre- 
quently repeated doses, it acts injuriously on the nervous system, 
producing a peculiar colic, called lead coltc, sometimes apoplec- 
tic symptoms and palsy.” * * ** Lead palsy is usually at- 
tended with dyspepsia, constipation, tendency to colic, lassitude 
and gloominess of mind.’’ 

** Water should never be kept in leaden cisterns on account 
of the risk of its dissolving a small portion of oxide of lead. 
This risk is greater in proportion to the softness and purity of 
the water.’’ 

Let us hear no more about distributing the Cochituate water 
through lead pipes for domestic purposes.—Boston Post. 


First Femace MemBeER OF THE AMERICAN ACADE- 
MY OF ARTS AND Sciences.—Miss Maria Mitchell, of 
Nantucket, discoverer of the comet which bears her name, was 
unanimously elected an honorary member of the American Acade- 
my of Arts and Sciences, at their last general meeting. We be- 
lieve that this is the first time such an honor has been conferred 
on any lady in this country ; and a similar honor has been con- 
ferred on but two ladies in Europe. Miss Caroline Herschel- 
the sister and assisiant of the late Sir William Herschel, io 
tis astronomical labors, and Mrs..Somerville, the commentator 
on La Place, were some years ago elected honorary members 
of the Astronomical Society of London.—Boston Traveller. 


Girard CotLece.—By the final report ‘of the building 
committee and architect of the Girard College, we learn that 
| the entire sum expended in its construction is $1,933,821.78, 
| and that the great rooms on which the greater portion of this 
sum was expended, are wholly unfit for the use for which they 
were intended. The only means of making these apartments 
fit for school rooms, will be to alter them in a manner which 
will conceal from view the massive arches with which they are 
ornamented. 


On HIs way Homr.—The traveller, Mr. Stevens, who 
has been engaged exploring the isthmus, came passenger lately 


| to Havana, from Chagres, and has proceeded to New York, 
| via Bermuda. 








General Intelligence. 
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Louis Puitipre anp M. Guizot.—We translate the fol- 
lowing from the Courrier des Etats Unis :— 

“Those who think that M. Guizot and the late King of the 
French live harmoniously together at London, are sadly misin- 
formed. Since M. Guizot has inhabited the English capital, 
not only has he never been to Claremont to visit the former mas- 
ter, whose passions he had far too much espoused and whose 
system he had too warmly defended when he was Minister, but 
he has resisted all the importunities of which he has been the 
object, to mitigate by his sympathy his great misfortunes. 

M. Guizot appears to be animated with a profound resent- 
ment against Louis Philippe. He regards him as the sole au- 
thor of the downfall of his own dynasty, and of the ruin of all 
who had united their fortunes with his. In this connection, he 
makes disclosures and enters into explanations, which give a 
poor idea of the political intelligence and sentiments of the late 
King. In the transports of passion to which he abandons him- 
self, he indulges in expressions of unqualified disdain.” 


Tar Mexican Tarirr.—We are able to state, that let- 
ters from the best authority in Mexico have been received in 
this city, announcing the fact that the Mexican Gevernment 
will not put their tariff into effect until sixty days after the rati- 
fication of the Treaty, and that the conditions and rates of the 
American Tariff ob, will apply upon all cargoes arriving in 
the mean time. ‘This information will be very acceptable to 
many of our merchants who have recently been shipping large- 


he the Mexican ports.—N.O. Commercial Bulletin, June 
he 


ALMOosTE.—This distinguished Mexican is about to visit 
the United States with his family, and will probably take up 
his permanent residence in the city of New Orleans, where he 
spent much of his youth, and acquired much of the valuable in- 
formation he possesses. He has lost all his popularity in Mex- 
ico, and is thoroughly disgusted with the country. Almonte is 
considerably ahead of his countrymen in light and information, 
and will, no doubt, feel much more at home in New Orleans, at 
his old trade of selling hardware, than in dealing with the im- 
practicable races of Mexico.—N. O. Delta. 


A Sav Case.—Lieut. Tilden, recently convicted of rob- 
bery and murder in Mexico, and sente to be hung, was, 
previous to the breaking out of the war, a resident of Sackett’s 
Harbor, where his young wife now lives, to whom he was mar- 
ried the evening before leaving for the South. He graduated 


at West Point in 1840. A melancholy case of crime.—Buffalo 
Commercial. 


Dressing Wounps.—Nine times out of ten, a wound will 
heal quicker if done up in its own blood, than in any other way. 
As for a burn, whatever will exelude the air the quickest, is the 
best. Cotton will do this. So will oiled silk, if stuck down 
at the edges by ~. kind of sticking salve. Put nothing ona 
burn to heal it. ature will soon do that, when the air is ex- 
cluded, and the pain will almost immediately cease. 


N&WFOUNDLAND.—The inhabitants about St. George’s 
Bay, Newfoundlan |, are in a state of starvation. The captain 
of a schooner recently returned from there, states that no vessel 
had touched there for several months, and it was with difficulty 
he could prevent them from carrying off his provisions. Money 
was of no value there ; pork and flour were the true currency. 


—Atlas, 


THe Census or Texas.—The Telegraph gives the offic 
census from the several counties of Texas generally, down ‘: 
the beginning of the nt + The total results of the 
whole country are as follows :—Electors or voters 22,013; whi 
- wg he pare, S04 Bais males over 18 

years, 25,149 ; white male years, 4,899; whi 
oie A need fonee 38.758 tree ‘oslored ps a 

f white population, 102,961. T: white colored 

population of all Texas, 142,009. wa ot 





Tue LaFayette Famity.—Mr, 
Secretary of 


ay Me pm 








France. The family of the friend of Washington occupy a large 
share in the national representation. Among them are Messrs. 
George, Edmund, and Oscar Lafayette, son and grandson of 
the man whose inemory is revered in both worlds ; Jules La- 
fayette, another grandson ; Corcellus and Remurat, relatives of 
Madame de Lasteyrie, bis daughter, and M. deTracy, brother- 
in-law of George Lafayette. 


Betting on Evections.—As the Presidential canvass is 
about to commence, we take this opportunity to say a few words 
against this detestable practice. Let us warn our friends 
against it, in this, while it is yettime. Nothing tends more di- 
rectly to demoralize the public, and to produce frauds which 
render the right of suffrage so dear to freemen, and so necessa- 
ry to the existence of a republic, a mere nullity, an idle form 
without any useful purpose attached to it.—Philadelphia True 
Sun. 


From Mexico axp Yucatan.—We copy the following 
telegraphic despatch from the second edition of the Bee :— 


Herrera has been installed President of the Republic of 

exico. 

Two thousand troops are at Cerro Gordo waiting for the 
transport ships. 

The Yucatecos have sent in numerous petitions to Commo- 
dore Perry not to withdraw the troops until the Mexicans pro- 
vide for the safety of the whites. 

The Indians have been repulsed in an attack on Campeachy, 
with a loss of 900 men. Several small towns have been cap- 
tured and destroyed. 
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LATE FROM EUROPE. 
NEWS BY THE BRITANNIA. 


The Royal Mail Steamer Britannia, Capt. Lang, arrived at 
Halifax at four o’clock on Friday morning, June 23, having left 
Liverpool on the 10th. 


There is no political intelligence of very great importance. 

In London the money market remained without alteration, 
capital continving abundant, but there was no dispositon to loan 
except upon first rate security. 

The manufacturing districts do aot yet exhibit much more ac- 
tivity than last reported. 

The proceedings of the British Parliament for the week were 
very uninteresting. ; 

junction having been formed between the Austrian armies 
of Nugent and Radetsky, the Austrian united forces amounted, 
as far as we can learn, to about 30,000 men engaged in the bat- 
tle, and the Piedmontese had probably about a_ like number in 
the field, although the whole army of Charles Albert amounts 
to 60,000 men. On the 30th ult. the two armies came to battle, 
which appears to have been one in which the artillery of both 
sides were chiefly brought into play. The Austrians, on the 
29th, had forced the Tuscan and Neapolitan lines, and complete- 
ly routed them, and having advanced to Gotto, on the morning 
of the 30th, Charles Albert was compelled to come into action. 
For some time he appeared to act entirely upon the defensive, 
and an eve witness of the battle, which lasted from one o’clock 
till six, seemed in great doubt which way the fortune of the day | 
would turn. But, however, the Austrian forces at length gave 
way, and retired in the directionof Mantua. At the moment of 
victory, which the Piedmontese claim, the fortunate intelligence 
of the fall of Peschiera reached the camp, together with the 
news of the decision, by ballot, of the union of Lombardy with 
Piedmont. 

The Italian combined army seemed highly elated with their 
prospects ; and the campaign having now begun in real earnest 
we trust that either by force or arms, or by some amicable ar- 
rangement, that peace will soon be restored to Italy. The ut- 
ter disorganization of all Government at Vienna must surely su- 
perinduce some pacific solution of the present hopeless contest 
for keeping Italy any longer under Austrian thraldom. The 
Pope has despatched Monsignor Morichina to Vienna to nego- 
tiate peace, in which we hope he will be successful. The con- 
ditions recommended by the Pope are, that Italy shall be re- 
stored to her natural boundaries, and that the Germans shall 
re-crossthe Alps. The people of Italy and Austria would then 
become brothers. 

In Vienna matters continue in the same state ; all endeavors 
to induce the Emperor to return to his capital have failed. The 
Ressian Ambassador has joined the court at Innspruck, together 
with several of the chief nobility. The retirement of the Em- 
peror has created the greatest excitemest in the Hungarian, 
Sclavonian, and Croatian parts of the empire, and it is al- 
togethsr impossible to form a conjecture of the political conse- 
quences which must attend this almost virtual disrupution of the 
Austrian monarchy. ® 

In Prussia matters seem (© be still worse. At Berlin the mob 
have obtained the complete ascendancy in the Government. 
Gen. Aschoff, the Commander of the Burgher Guard, who was 
also Military Commandant of Berlin, has been compelled to 
resign his command of the Burgher Guard, owing to the jeal- 
ousy of the people of his connection with the Court. Affairs 
are ina restless, uneasy state. The arms distributed by the 
Government for the maintenance of order are very likely to be 
turned against the Court, and altogether the violence of the 
clubs and the demonstrations against ‘‘ reaction” seem likely 
to have some serious results. The Prince of Prussia has ar- 
rived at Potsdam. 


F rance.—On the 5th inst, M. Sernard was elected Presi- 
dent of the Chamber—by 593 votes—in place of M. Mons. 
Buchez. 

The Presse states that the commission on the constitution 
had decided on the following important points : 

he political constitution of France shall be a Democtatie 
Republic, one and indivisible. This proposition was adopted 
unanimously. The project of the constitution is to be preceded 
bya declaration admitting, besides the rights already enjoyed 
by the people, those of gratuitous education, employment and 





assistance. ‘The question on the legislative powers gave rise to 
several long discussions. It was at length determined that 
there should be but one legislative chamber, composed of 750 | 
members. Incase, however, ofa revision of the constitution, the | 
Assembly should remain, as at present, composed of 900 mem- 
bers. The elections to be made by department and by ballot. 
The Executive Government to be confided to a President ap- 
pointed by direct universal suffrage, by communes, for four 
years, without a possible re-election. ‘Two millions of votes, 
at least, to be necessary for the nomination of the President. 

The latest advices from Rome state that nothing new 
has occurred there ; Rome is perfectly tranquil. The elections 
at the capital and the provinces, as yet known, are very satis- 
factory. 





LaTER FROM Evrope.—The following intelligence from 
Europe was received by telegraph from London, and published 
in a third edition of the European Times : 


The Morning Herald of this day (June 10) announces that it 
had received an express from Alexandria, via Marseilles, stat- 
ing that the Sikhs had revolted, killed two commissaries, and 
massacred all the British troops at Lahore. 

Letters from Vieuna say that hopes are entertained of the 
Emperor’s return. ‘The liberal programme of the Foreign 
Minister had met with the Emperor’s approval. 

Farther accounts say that the Austrian General Radetsky 
had succeeded in reaching the rear of the Sardinian army and 
forcing it to retreat. 

Paris letters of last (Friday) night say that the city was ina 
great state of excitement. The house of M. Thiers had been 
attacked, but the mob was repulsed by the military, without 
any serious collision taking place. 


The Navigation Laws.—The debate on the navigation 
laws was resumed last night in the House of Com- 
mons. The chief speaker was Lord George Bentinck, 
who delivered a long speech against the resolutions. The 
House, consisting of 471 members, divided at an early hour 
this morning, when there appeared— 


For the resolutions, 294 
Against, 177 
Majority for Ministers, 117 


The House, after the division, adjourned for the Whitsun 
holidays. 





LATEST FROM EUROPE. 


The Royal Mail Steamship Cambria arrived Friday morning 
at 8 1-2 0’clock, in 12 1-2 days from Liverpool. 
one week later. 


Her news is 


The news from France and the Continent continues to pos- 
sess paramount interest. 

The threatened demonstration of the Chartists in the metrop- 
olis on Monday the 12th, proved even a more signal failure than 
the previous affair of the 10th of April at Kensington Common. 

A reaction has taken place in Paris; a spontaneous revulsion 
of opinion has shown itself in some of the provinces; but it is 
re-action not tending to ultra-Republicanism or even monarchy, 
but in favor of imperial despotism, and personified in one of its 
most flagrant forms, the twice before rejected Pretender to the 
throne of France, Louis Napoleon Bonapaite. 

The most objectionable persons to the Government have been 
elected; ultra deimocrats and communists; and, to the aston- 
ishment of the many, but we confess not to ourselves, Louis Bona- 
parte stood seventh on the Paris poll, and was returned by three 
other departments, in some places at the head of the poll, and 
in almost all cases, in a very favorable position. 

As soon as the Government perceived this most unexpected 
re-action, evidenced most incontrovertibly by the ballot and uni- 
versal suffrage, they assembled instantly. Paris was filled 
with troops; and it is said that now there are not fewer than 
100,000 troops of the line in the French capital; in short, the 
rappel and generale have been beaten every day, and the confu- 
sion and excitement have been greater than ever. 

On Monday, when the news was circulated that Louis Napo- 
leon had actually arrived in Paris and was about to take his 
seat, the crowds assembled were very great. The contagion 
has, we feel sure, spread to some cf the troops, and, certainly, 
a large portion of the National Guards, and cries of * Vive 
Napoleon ” have come from more than one regiment. 

On the 15th inst. the Assembly was discussing a proposition 
for declaring Algeria an integral part of France. Paris was 
tranquil. 

Since the battle of Goito, and the fall of Peschiera, no move- 
ment of a further decisive character has taken place in Lom- 


The cholera is on the increase at Constantinople and other 
parts of Turkey. 

From the seat of war in Denmark we have no further ac- 
counts, except that the Danes have assumed the offensive, and 


at present no probability exists of a epeedy termination of hos- Blod 


tilities. A strong Russian squadron is hovering about the 
Prussian coasts in the Baltic. 


| When he had concluded, Mr. Mason rose to speak, but gave 
| way toa motion for the postponement of the question, and will 


Congressional. 





Wasuinaton, Monday, June 26, 1848. 


Sexarr.—Mr. Davis, of Mass., from the Committee on 

‘ommerce, reported the bill in favor of making an appropria- 
tion for the erection of light houses, light boats, buoys, &c 

Mr. Borland, from the committee on Public Lande, reported a 
joint resolution in favor of grants of land for the construction 
of Whituey’s railroad from Lake Michigan to the Pacific 


n. 

Mr. Dix, of N. Y., obtaining the floor, addressed the Senate 
at great length in support of the views of the Barnburners, ag 
expressed in Mr. Van Buren’s letter. 

Vben he had concluded, Mr. Calhoun obtained the floor, and 
will reply to Mr. Dix to-morrow. The bill was then, on mo- 
tion, postponed till to-morrow. 

Hovusk.—Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, moved that the House resolve 
itself into a Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union, 
which was agreed to, Mr. Root, of Ohio, in the chair, whea 
the Appropriation Bill was taken up. 

Mr. Featherston being entitled to the floor, spoke at length 
against the Wilmot Proviso. 

Mr. Andrew Stewart, of Pensylvania, obtained the floor, and 
made a political speech, in the course of which he came out 
against the “ Union’s” editorials and Gen. Cass’s extra 
charges, when Territorial Governor of Michigan. 

Mr. Clark, of Kentucky, followed ina speech on the veto 
power and in favor of General Cass. 

Mr. Thompson, of Kentucky, next obtained the floor, and 
spoke half an hour, politically, and moved that the commit- 
tee rise and report progress, which was carried. Adjourned. 


Sexate, Tuesday, June 27.—Mr. Niles, of Connecticut, 
introduced a bill in favor of setting apart and selling to Asa 
Whitney a portion of the public lands to aid him in construct- 
ing a railroad to the Pacific Ocean. On motion of Mr. Niles 
the bill, with accompanying documents, was referred to a select 
committee. 

On motion, the Senate laid aside the morning business and 
proceeded to the regular order of the day, which was the con- 
sideration of the Oregon Bill. 

Mr. Bright, of Indiana, gave notice that he would move the 
adoption of the Missouri compromise, as an amendment to the 
bill, at a proper time in its progress. 

Mr. Cathoun being entitled to the floor, rose and addressed 
the Senate at length, and with much animation. In the course 
of his remarks he supported the doctrine, that Congress had no 
power to legislate on the subject, and demanded that all ac- 
quired territory should be left open to every portion of the peo- 
ple to settle, and if they chose to carry slaves with them to 
do so. He proceeded to reply to the arguments used to sustain 
the opposite view of the question, and endeavored to prove that 
such legislation was not authorized by the constitution. 

Mr. Atherton, chairman of the Committee on Finance, 
moved that the Senate take up the Post Office Appropriation 
Bill, which was agreed to, when sundry amendments were pro- 
posed and adopted. After which the Senate adjourned. 

Hovuse.—Mr. Newell, of N. J., offered a resolution instruct- 
ing the committee on Military Affairs to inquire into the expe- 
diency of reporting a bill for arming the militia of the United 
States in a suitable manner, which was adopted. 

The bill previously reported, authorizing the State of Texas 
to extend her boundary to the 32d degree of North latitude, was 
taken up, read a third time and passed. 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, chairman of the Committee of Ways 
and Means, moved that the House resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the State of the Union, which was agreed 
to, when the General Appropriation Bill was taken up. 

Mr. Thompson, of Pa., then went on to conclude the politi- 
cal speech which he commenced yesterday, bearing chiefly on 
the Presidential question. 

Mr. Rockwell, of Massachusetts, followed in a territorial 
speech, endorsing pretty much the Barnburners’ view of the 
case. 

Mr. Thompson, of Miss., followed on the opposite side. 

When he had concluded, he was followed by Mr. Brady in a 
set Whig speech of considerable length. 

When he had concluded the committee rose, reported pro- 
gress, and the House adjourned. 


Sewate, Wednesday, June 28.—Mr. Berrien, of Ga., being 
entitled to the floor, rose and addressed the Senate at length. 
He said that he had always carefully abstained from discussing 
the important question now presented to the consideration of 
the Senate, and had earnestly endeavored to prevent any such 
discussion, by steadfast resistance to the acquisition of territo- 
ry. The question, he said, was now, however, forced upon 
them, and it became the South to meet it. He denied the right 
of Congress to legislate on the subject of Slavery, and argued 
the question at much length. 

Hovust.—Mr. Andrew Stewart, of Pennsylvania, offered a 
resolution calling upon the President of the United States for 
information respecting the extra allowance rendered General 
Cass while Governor of the Northwest Territory. Amend- 
ments were proposed in favor of including the amounts paid by 
Gen. Taylor for blood hounds in the prosecution of the Semi- 
nole war in Florida. e 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, chairman of the committee of Ways 
and Means, moved that the House resolve itself into a Commit- 
tee of the Whole on the State of the Union, when the General 
Appropriation Bill was taken up. 

Mr. Holmes, of S. C., obtained the floor and made an elo- 
quent speech, and said the action of the Government was dicta- 
ted by hostility to South Carolina. He praised Gen. Taylor, 
who he said would, as Presieent, bring about a healthful state 
of things. 

When he had concluded, Mr. Sims, from the same State, 
followed in reply. 

Mr. Woodward, of the same State, followed Mr. Sims, and 
made a few remarks on internal improvements. 

Mr. James Pollock, of Pa., obtained the floor, when the 
committee rose, and on motion the House adjourned. 


Senate, Thursday, June 29.—Mr. Phelps, of Vermont, 
held that slaves could not be carried to Oregon, it being free 
territory, without their becoming emancipated. He contended 
that they were property no where out of slave holding States. 


have the floor to-morrow. 

Mr. Atherton, of New Hampshire, moved to take up the bill 
for making appropriations for fortifications, which was agreed 
to. The bill was read a third time and passed. 

Hovuse.—The resolution providing that Adams’s monument 
in the Congressional burying ground be constructed of Quincy 
granite, was taken up. Mr. Andrew Johnson spoke at some 
length in opposition to the same, and contended that it would 
prove as expensive as the funeral ceremonies. Mr. Woodward, of 
South Carolina, moved that the resolution be laid on the table, 
which was carried. 

Mr. Vinton, of Ohio, moved that the House resolve itself in- 
to a Committee of the Whole, Mr. Roct, of Ohio, in the chair, 
when the General Appropriation Bill was taken up. 
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Capt. Edward Deas, a highly meritorious officer, who was 
recently, by a court martial, sentenced to be dismissed the 
army, has been ordered back to his regiment—the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate, restoring 
him to his rank and position. 


The company of sappers and miners, which went out to 
Meso, under Captain Swift, has returned to New York, the 
first of the returned volunteers. 


Alexander Ely, a native of West Springfield, who served 
under Washington, and witnessed the execution of Major An- 
re, died at Rochester, N. Y., at the age of 86 years. 


$ 
On the 12th of June, 1848, the Newport Mercury completed 
ninefY years, since it was first published in that town, (June 
12th, 1758,) by Janes Franklin. 


In Newburyport, on Sunday afternoon, Thos. J. Piper came 
to his death by a wound inflicted accidentally by a small spring- 
back -knife in the hands of Nathan C. Moody, nearly severing 
the femoral artery in the left thigh. The lads were engaged in 
a struggle for the possession of the knife. 


A man in Wendell, Mass., on Tuesday, bet a gallon of rum 
that he would cross Putnam’s pond on a rope, stretched across 
to sustain a derrick. When about half way over he fell into 
the pond and was drowned. 


Aastin Pierpont was struck by lightning in Waterbury, Ct., 
and instantly killed. 


A new building, intended for a steam eotton mill, has recent- 
ly been erected at Warren, R. I. It is 220 feet long, 52 broad, 
and four stories high. The factory is designed for about 12,- 
000 spindles, which it is supposed it will contain when filled 
with machinery. 





BUSINESS LETTERS RECEIVED. 


M. Crow—B. Gillson—G. Pillsbury—J. Fairbank—B. H. Willis, 
pee have nota single copy of either of the papers you mentioned 
n the office )—J. Randall—M. A. Webster—J. Paulson, (you will 
i missing Nos. in the Post Office ; we will send in the other 
bundle r )—S. Gates—W. Herr—A. Kent—F. A. Crafts—IL. 
B. Bigelow—C. D. Pillsbury—J. Clough—C. Noble.—S. W. Ham- 
mond—M. Staple—S. Parks—Z. Phillips—J. Douglass—J. P. Wash- 
burn—J. C. Clark—H. L. Starks, (H. Murray is credited to Jan. 1, 
1849)—A Palmer—W. 8. Stillman—J. M. Shumway—D. B. Randall 
—T.C. Holt—O. Huse—J. B. Husted—N, B. Wood—D. S. Purring- 
ton—J. Parks—J. F. Blanchard. 





RECEIPTS FOR THE HERALD TO JUNE 27. 
See that the money you send us is duly acknowledged. 


Pays To Pays To 


Adams@arvey 2 60 April 1 °49 Anderson Eliza 2 00 April 1 °49 
Aspinwall A 2 00 April 1 °49 Adams Lucinda 2.00 Oct t 748 
Adams Luther 2 00 July 1°49 Ambrose D 200 Febi *49 
Adams Jacoh 200 Mar29 48 Adams JF 100 June 1 48 
Adams M 200 Feb 18 °48 Ayers Braman 1 00 June 1 °49 


Ashworth Jush 2 00 May 15 °49 








Buzzell Elijah 109 July 1°48 Brock SY 200 July 1 48 
Burton Eli. 1 00 June 15 °47 nPCc 200 Feb 15 °49 
Blake 200 May 1 49 Thos Jr 200 Feb 10 °49 
Barber E F 200 Jani 49 Dan’! 200 Dec I5 °48 
Briggs John 2 00 July 15 °48 Buswell Jas 100 Jan 1 49 
Brown Moses 200 Feb1 49 Brooks EC 200 Oct i 48 
Baker & Towns 2 00 April 15 °49 Buswell Paul 2 00 Sept 8 48 
Baker W A 200 Jani ’°49 BuswellGeo 200 Aug! 48 
Butler W L 200 May 1°49 Brown Jona 200 May 1 49 
Ball Jonas 200 June 1°48 Badger &Tarbox2 00 May 1 °49 
Moses 200 Feb 15 °48 Bartlett IN 200 Novi °48 
Bailey David 200 June l °49 Bryant Matthew 2 00 Jan 1 49 
Bunting John 200 Jani °49 BakerOC 1 00 June 1 7°48 
Burns Robert 200 Marl 49 Bixhy S& J 200 Aug 1 °48 
Brown Nath) 200 Octl ” Baldwin Isaac 200 Feb 49 
Butterfield JC 200 June 1°49 Burgess Rebecea2 00 Jan 1 °49 
‘Bean Elijah 200 Feb20 47 BurnhamSC 200 Octl 48 
gett. D 300 in full Brown 8 D 2 00 June 1 °49 
Bailey Dan’) 100 Jani *49 
Cross C B 200 Jani 49 Cass Benj 200 July 1 °48 
Cook 2 00 1°49 Cheeney Alonzo2 00 Dec 1 °48 


Clifford David 200 Jan 1°49 Chapman Nath’12 00 June 1 749 
Coffin C N 200 Jani 49 pag 200 Jani 49 
CarlonPG 200 Jani °49 Leon 200 July 1 °49 
Conner Cath 200 Oct8 °48 Chase AJ 2 00 Sept 15 °49 
Cary Alden 200 Aug 16 °48 Currier Geo 200 July 1 48 
Colby Jesse 2 00 April 28 49 h 500 Feb 1 '46 
Colby Leunard 2 00 Feb 15°49 Cass W D 20 in full 
Cole 8 B 200 April 1 °49 Carter&Andrews2 00 Jan 1 749 
Colman [8 200 April 1 °49 Crane Tyler 2 00 April 1 °48 
Chaney Dan’ 2 00 ar! °49 Cushman Eben 2 00 July 1 ’48 
Crowell Jona 200 Jan 20°49 Curry WC 200 Jani °49 
Cass Benj 200 Nov! 48 Crow M 1 00June21 °49 
Currier Isaac «62: 00s Jan 1°49 «~Ch Esther 2 00 May 1 ’49 
Currier Jas 234 Novi 48 Corey BF 2 00 Apr 15 ’49 
Cole & Jackson 200 Jan 1°49 Chase Hiram 1 00 June 1 48 
Clark Eliza 1.00 Oct l 748 

DockhamDarius 2 00 Jan 1°49 Danforth Benj 3 00 in full 
Dudley AT 200 Jan1°49 Dunbar Simeon 200 Jan1 °49 
Dow 8 W 200 Jan1 °49 Dolloff Levi 200 May 1 °49 
Drew Hannah 2 00 July 1 ’49 DolloffAbraham 2 00 June 1 °48 
Dustin Z Jr 4 00 May 15 49 Davidson B 200 Jani 749 
Drake G W 200 Jan 49 Davis John 2 00 Apr 15 °49 
Draper Peter 200 Jani 749 Dexter Clark 200 July 1 748 
Dearborn Geo 133 Sept 1 48 Drew Francis 100 Aug 1 *48 
Emery John 200 Jani °48 Eastman John 2 00 June 1 49 
EasterbrookGeo 2 00 Feb1°49 Edgerly Rich 200 Jan! °49 
Emerson Leon’d2 00 Jan 1 749 Eaton Calvin 500 Aug! 48 
Emerson Amos 2 00 June 1 °49 Eaton GW 6 00 May 15 °48 
Ellison John 2 00 April 22 °47 

Foster Mary 100 Novl 48 French Ebenez 200 Feb1 °49 
French Geo 3d 100 Oct1 °48 Folsom Thos 2 00 Feb 10 °49 
Folsom J F 400 Decl 48 FowlerG F 200 Oct 8 749 
Fowler Thos 200 Jan1 °49 Frye David 2 00 —= 49 
Fullerton AW 4 00 April 1 °49 Fish DD 200 Jan 1 ’49 
Folsom J D 200 July 1 °48 French Peter 200 Jan 1 °49 
Fellows Sarah 200 Jani 749 Fogg Simon 2 09 June 1 °49 
Fall T & H 200 Janl 49 Frye Sam’! 2 00 Sept 20 748 
Fernald WC 200 May 1 749 Fawpell Peter 7 00 in full 
Ford BA 200 Octl *48 

Green& Warner 2 00 June 15 °49 Goodrich Sami 2 00 Apr 15 °49 
Gould John 200 July 1°49 Gilman Hiram 8 00 Aug 1 748 
Garland EF 200 Jan 1°49 Gray Solomon 2 00 Sept 1 748 
GarlandC D 200 May 1 48 Gustin John 200 Sept 8 48 
Gunu Elijah 200 Jan1 749 Garland Simon 50 in full 
zale Auril 200 Novl °47 GeorgeWW 200 Nov!’ 
Gee Freeman 200 Feb °49 Gunnison John 2 00 Jan 20 749 
Gary Solomon 2 00 July 1 49 Gleason Sami 1 0° Nov 21 748 
Glines Albon 2 00 Mar 15 °49 GardnerJohn 200 Jani °48 
Greenleaf Wm 200 Jan ’49 Grout Rufus 200 Jan! 49 
Gile IS 200 May 1°48 Gilmore Chas 400 Jan °49 
Holbrook Wm 100 Mayl °48 Hatch Sam’l 2 00 Feb 10 749 
Haitwell J M150 May 1 °49 Haines Wm 200 Jan 1 49 
Hewes Wm 27 00 May 1 749 HillMA 200 Jan 1 49 
Ham Elizabeth 200 Jan1 749 Hamlet M E 1 00 July 1 °48 
Harvey NU 200 Oct! 48 HamJG 100 Janl 49 
Howard Dan’! 200 Jan °49 House Lester 2 00 Apr 15 49 
H & Beckwith 200 Jan °49 Hastings Joseph 2 00 _ 15 °49 
Hodgdon Chas 2 00 Aug 18 °48 Howard Abiel 200 Nov 1 °48 


Hubbard GW 200 Jani °49 
HuntressJS 200 May 1 °48 
Haines J 8 200 Jan 1 749 
Horn John 200 Marl 48 
Humphrey Rom 1 00 April 1 °49 
Hall Seth 2 00 June20 °49 
Hardy TA 2 00 Dec 15 748 
Hazeltine John 12 in fall 
Hunkins HA 200 Jani °49 
Hall D F 200 Sept 1 48 


Johnson J B 2 00 June 1 749 
Jeffers J F 1 00 in full 
J & Barnard 200 Jani °49 
Johnson D F 200 Octl 749 


Kidder 8 M 200 Jan 1 °49 


Knight Joshua 2 00 Augl °48 
Kimball Samuel 2 00 July 1 °48 


Holt J W 
Hibbard Wm 
Hewes Isaac 
Hall Richard 
Hall Abraham 
HiLC CCC 
Hall R L 
Herr W 
Hilliard Thos 


1 00 
1 00 
2 00 
Jones Elizabeth 1 00 Dec 1 748 
2 00 
2 00 


5 

1 
HazeltonKimball2 00 mt 48 

1 


2 00 July 10 °48 


Junkins Alex 
Junkinus Olive 8 


Knowles Wm 2 00 July 1 °49 
Kenniston/ustin 2 00 Aug 1 °48 
Kimball Joseph 1 00 Aug 15 °48 


Knapp A E 1 50 in full 

Leavitt Nath’! 200 Jan1 749 Lee AB 200 Jani 49 
Lane [ F 200 Jan1°49 Lunn & Blake 2 00 Apr 26 °49 
Lee Nathan 200 May1 °49 Lock Levi 400 Sept 1 748 
Lee Edward 200 Jan 1°49 Long ME 2 00 June 1 °49 
Lord Mary 200 Dec 1 748 Lock Sam’l 00 Jan 1 7°48 


Ladd Verley 200 Junel °49 Little Jona Oct 1 748 
Lawrence A 200 Jan1 749 Leavitt J H Jan 1 49 
Lord Geo 200 Sept 1 748 Leonard Moses Jan 1 749 
Murch Jas 200 Oct 1°48 Morrison Abiel Sept 1 °48 


MarshallWalker 2 00 Jan 1 °49 


U 
Morrill BF 200 JanI 749 H 


2 

2 

2 

2 

2 
Merrill Amos 2 
Marston Noah 2 
2 

2 

2 

2 

2 


SesSSss2SSs SSS 
= 
= 


Murray Timothy? 00 Jan 1 ’49 Miller David 49 
Morrill J W 400 Nov 1749 Martin Wm Jan 1 °49 
Merrill J B 200 Deel °48 Moore Sally Jan 1 °47 
Matthews ES 1 00 Oct 1 748 Merrill SL Aug | ’48 
Mason & Lake 2 00 Jan 1 749 Merrill Dan’! Jan 1 °48 
Martin Wm 200 Febl 49 MecQuestion WD2 May 1 °49 
Morrison Leon 2 00 June 1 ’49 Miles Martha 2 Jan 1 °49 


Merrill Mary 


Norris R D 
Newton Uriah 
Nelson Wm 
Noyes Amos 
Pike Newhall 


Parsons Luna 
Peckham 'l G 


2 00 June 1 748 


200 Jan 1°49 
200 Jan 1 749 
2 00 July 1 °48 
200 Jan il ’49 


16 59 April lL 749 
2 00 Mar 15 °49 
2 00 Feb 10 °48 
Peckham WH 2 00 Jan 1 7°48 
Pike Otis 2 00 April 1 °49 
Pingree Stephen 2 00 Jan 1 °49 
Powers SR 200 Aug tl ’47 
Phillips HC =. 2: 00 -May 1 °48 
Peasley Caleb 2.00 July 1 749 
Philbrick Ithiel 2 00 April 1 49 
Prescott Ezekiel 4.00 Jan 1 47 
Phillips Jas 200 Jan 1 °49 
Pierce Abraham 2 00 May 1 ’49 
Prescott Dan’l 200 Jani °49 


Rogers A H 1 00 Dec 21 748 


Newhall WH 2 00 May 1 °49 
Newell EA 2 0OJunel5 °49 
Noyes Stephen 2 00 Feb 1 749 
Norton Mary 50 


Peasly Rhoda 1 00 in full 
Parker Catherine 2 00 Jan 1 °49 
Plummer A 5+” on act 
Penniman Adam 2 00 Aug!7 °48 
Paul Jas 2 00 June 1 49 
Pierce Dan’! 2 00 July 1 748 
Pettengell EH 200 Jan 1 7°49 
Parker Amos 2 00 July 1 749 
Page Thos 3 00 in full 
Pierce Dan’! 100 Jan 1 749 
PillsburyGorham 3 00 July 1 748 
Phelps 8 P 2 00 Nov 1 748 
Philbrick Joseph 2 00 May 1 749 
Parsons N C 2 00 Mar 15 °49 


Ricker J 200 Dec 9 748 
Richmond Ws 2 00 May 1 °49 RobertsEdmund 2 00 Jan 1 749 
Rundlette Nare 2 00 Mar8 °49 Rowell Hilliard 2 00 Oct 1 °48 


Sanborn DH 200 Jan 1 °49 Stephens Moses 2 00 Sept 1 748 
Sanborn D 2 00 Dec 15 °48 Seavey C H 200 July 1 °48 
Sargeant Chellis 2 00 Jan 1°49 Stowell Abner 200 Jan 1 749 
Sanborn Isaac 2 00 Aug 1 748 Swazey Joseph 2 00 Aug 1 748 











Sanborn Jer 2 00 Apr2l °49 Stowe B 200 Jan 1 49 
Sanborn J P 200 Apr 1°49 Smith David 2 00 May 1 749 
Smith Geo 200 Jan 1 48 Stimson F M 2 00 July 1 748 
Stacy Harvey 200 May 1 49 SaundersJ L 2 00 Sept 1 748 
Sanborn J B 2 00 Jan 24°48 Smith ) L 200 Marl 749 
Sanborn True 200 Jan 1 ’49 Story Edward 2 00 July 15 748 
Simons 8 F 200 July 1°49 Straw Willis 2 00 July 1 °49 
Smith Gurdon 2 00 Jan 1 °49 Silloway Luther 2 00 Junel5 °48 
Saunders Ebenr 2 00 May 1 °49 Smith Joseph 1 00 May | 748 
Smith Orin 200 Jan il 749 Savage Ozias 2 00 Mar 20 °49 
Smith Stephen 200 Jan 1 749 SaundersDL 200 Marl 749 
Smith Wim 12 in tull Sanborn H C 200 Jan 1 °49 


Simons Bartlett 2 00 Mar 22 749 
Smith MJ 200 April ’49 
Sawyer Zenas 4 00 Mayl5 *48 
2 


Tuck Parker 00 Jan 1 ’48 
Twombly Alvah 2 00 June 1 ’48 


Stockwell Jona 
Simmons G C 


100 Oct 1 748 
1 00 June 1 °48 


Thompson [ W 2 00 Oct 15 748 
Twitchell Rebec 2 00 Jan 1 °49 


Towle JM 200 May 1°48 Titecomb John 200 Jan 1 7°49 
TaylorG R 100 Feb! 48 Thing Henry 200 Nov 1 *48 
Tinker Nathan 2 00 Jan 1°49 Towle Oliver 400 Oct 1 °48 


Twombly Sam’l 2 00 Jan 1 749 Towle L D 
Tripp Jas 400 Jan 1 °49 Titus Jason 
Taylor John 2 00 Sept 17 °48 Towle Esther 
Thompson R W 2 00 Sept 17 748 
Thompson HS 64 in full 
Tenney J F 2 00 June 1 749 


Vittum Stephen 2 00 July 1 749 
Wood Francis 2 00 June 21 °49 


2 00 Sept | 748 
200 Oct 1 °48 
200 Feb 1 °49 
Tarbox Stearns 200 Jan °49 
Thompson John 1 00 June 1 °49 


Whitcher B H 4 00 July 15 749 


Winslow MF 100 Novl 48 WhitcherN 209 Aug 15 48 
Ward C F 400 Janl °49 WentworthJW1 00 July 1 48 
Webb JG 200 Jan °49 WentworthL 200 Jani ’49 
Wiggin Lot- 200 May 1°48 Way Gordon 200 June l 49 
Williams Thos 6 00 July 1 °46 Walker John 200 Marl °48 
Wiggin Dudiey2 00 Oct 1°48 Western Cum 2 00 Dec 22 47 
Wentworth M20) Junel 749 Whiting AF 500 July 1 748 
Wendell GW 200 Jan 1 749 WhitmoreJohn2 0) Nov 15 °47 
Woodbury A 200 Jan1 ’°49 Warner And 2 00 April 18 °48 
Wheeler AM 200 Aprill “48 WeeksER 200 Feb2i 749 
WebsterJos 200 Marl 49 Webster MA 109 Dee 15 °48 
Webster Z 200 Janil’49 WilderJane 200 April 1 °49 
Young Wm 200 Oct1°48 Young Joseph 400 Jan1 ’49 
York Josiah 200 Novi °48 











NOTICES. 


WORCESTER PREACHER’S ASSOCIATION. 


Arrangements for a meeting July 25th and 26th. 

1. A written Sermon. J. 8. J. Gridley. 

2. Essay. L. Crowell. 

3. Skeleton. George Dunbar, K. Atkinson, D. K. Merrill. Text, 
Gen. 6: 6. 

4. Skeleton. 

5 Skeleton. 
12 ; 32 





C. W. Ainsworth, K. Moulton. Rom. 13: 4. 
J.8. Day, W. F. Lacount, E. Spaulding. 


6. Skeleton. G. F. Pool, C. 8. Macreading. Exodus 15: 3. 

7. Discussion. Is the appointments of our effective itinerant 
ministers to secular posts, such as book agents, editors, teachers in 
our institutions of learning, &c., consistent with a call of God to 
preach the Gospel and salutary to the interests of the church? 
Af., G. F. Pool. Neg., C. 8. Macreading. 

8. Discussion. Was the action of the last General Conference, 
and especially the course pursued by the delegates from New Eng- 
land, such as the church had a right to expect of them? Af., D. K. 
Banister. Neg., K. Moulton. 

9. Public exercises for the Evening. 
vivals. 

Obstacles to. G. F. Pool. 

Means of promoting. L. Boyden. 

General Exhortation. D. K Banister. 

The brethren above named. have agreed to meet once in eight 
weeks in the different stations near Worcester. The next meeting 
will be in Park Street Church, July 25th and 26th All members of 
Conference and local preachers in this vicinity are invited to join 
the Association. L. Crowe, 

Worcester, June 21, 1848. Gero. Dunsar, 

C. W. Ainsworth, 


John 


Addresses of Religious Re- 


: Committee. 





NOTICE. 


Candidates for the fourth year, in the East Maine Conference, 
will please to meet the Committee of Examination, in your course 
of study, at the new Methodist Chapel, Bangor, Aug. Ist, at 9 0’ 
clock, A. M. 

J. Hiacins, 
J. Coxny, 
M. R. Horxins. 





PROVIDENCE DISTRICT—SECOND QUARTER. 


North Dighton, July * 15 16 
Taunton, (evening) S 16 
Whittington, “e 17 
Somerset, ” 18 
South Somerset, be 19 
Fall River, oe 8 88 
Warren, 2 be * 29 
Bristol, eae = 23 24 
Cumberland, a * 92930 
Woonsocket, “ 31 1 
[Remainder next week.] 





PREACHERS’ MEETING FOR NEW LONDON DISTRICT. 


The Preachers, Local and Travelling, on New London District, 
are hereby informed, that their next meeting will commence, Oct. 
pe at 9 o’clock, A. M. Place of meeting to be published here- 
after. 

The parts assigned to the different brethren have been published 
thus early, that none may be able to plead the want of time, as an 
excuse for being unprepared. 

The meeting will commence with a relation by each brother, of 
his experience respecting his call to the ministry. 

SERMONS. 

Entire Sanctification, and its relation to regeneration ; J. W. 
Case. Infant Baptism ; R. Albiston. The evils of Bigotry; B. C. 
Phelps. Justification by Faith; C. Dixon. On Conformity to the 
World ; J. Livesey. 


ESsayYs. 
The importance of the Sabbath to Man. 
1. Considered reli: 3 A. Gardner. 


2. In its adaptation to his physical nature ; E. A. Lyon. 
Proper reading, with its importance to the stability and useful- 
ness of the private Christian ; N. G. Lippett, M. Leffingwell.* 

The duty of each member of the Church to contribute to the sup- 
port of its institutions ; H. Torbush, O. Perrin. 

The Mosaic account of the Creation ; L. W. Blood, A. F. Park. 

Best mode of for the Pulpit; A. H. Robinson, R. Mc 


egal, 
Relative cost of War and Education ; with the Influence of each 
on the nation making the expenditure ; A. Palmer, H. C. Atwater. 
WRITTEN STATEMENTS. 
The distinctive differences between Evangelical Arminians and 
Calvinists, on what are technically termed “the doctrines of 
grace ;”” John Cooper. 


poi the doctrine of the Tritiity, with the Scripture proofs; L. D. 
Of the doctrine of Atonement, with Scripfure proofs; W. 8. Sim- 


mons. 

Of the doctrine e! the a, and Divinity of Jesus Christ, 

ith Seri 2s; W. Turkin > 
Of the doctrine of the * Witness of the Spirit” to the believer's 
Adoption, with the Seripture proofs; W. O. Cady. 

Of what the Scriptures teach as to the eternity of Fature Pun- 
ishment, with proof passages ; I.. Barber, J. F. Sheffield. 

Of man’s Free Agency, with proofs that the Scriptures teach the 
doctrine ; D. Dorchester, Jr., L. P. Weaver. 

TEXTS FOR SKELETONS. 

Rom. 8: 38, 39; F. W. Bill. Rom. 8: 20; E. Dunham. For 
the brethren generally ; i Tim. 1. 15. 1Cor. 6: 20. Gal. 3: 29. 
Rev. 2: 17. 

* Where two brethren have the same subject assigned to them, 
it is not understood that they are principal and substitute; but 
each is expected to write upon the subject. 

Now, brethren, Jet us have a general turn-out. 

James Matnuen, 
E. Berton. 
L. C. Cousins. 





EASTHAM CAMP MEETING. 


Agreeably to vote of last year, the Eastham Camp Meeting will 
commence, on Tuesday, the 8th of August next. ‘e would earn- 
estly request the preachers, at all reasonable distances, to put forth 
their best endeavors to induce our friends to attend this great annu- 
al religious festival. We are lookiug for a general revival through- 
out these parts, and for the Camp Meeting to be a principal means 
of its promotion. We hope this object may be steadily cherished 
by all who may attend ; and if it be so, we cannot doubt as to the 
result, Wa. T. Harrow. 

at P. Cranparr. 





NOTICE. 


The members of the Maine Conference, on arriving at the place 
of their annual session, will please call at the Parsonage, or the 
Vestry of the Church in Chesnut Street, for information of the 
place provided for their entertainment. Horse-keeping, without 
grain. will not exceed $1.75 per week. E. Snaw. 

Portland, June 14, 1848. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


EW BOOK FOR CHURCH CHOIRS. 


THE CHOIR CHORUS BOOK, a collection of Cho- 
ruses from the works of the most distinguished composers. Com- 
piled, adapted to English words, and arranged with particular ref- 
erence to Choir practice, and for the use of Masical Societies, by A. 
N. Jounson, author of ‘ Instructions in Thorough Bass,” “ 8 
Musical Class Book,” editor of the “ Boston Musical , 
Organist at Park Street Church, &c. &c. 2 

he merits of this work will be highly appreciated by members, 
and especially by leaders of choirs, who have felt the difficulty of 
sustaining the interest and attendance upon their meetings for 
practice, and who properly estimate the effect in the improvement 
of the taste and the power of execution, which the study and prac- 
tice of these compositions produce. n the large and varied collec- 
tion which this book contains five of the Choruses are by Handel, 
thirteen by Haydn, seventeen by Mozart, six by Mendelssohn, and 
the remainder by Cherubini, Neukomm, Zingasvlli, Romberg, 
Webbe, Naumann, Spohr, King, Steymann, &c. 

Although this work contains more vocal music than the most ex- 
pensive Chorus Books which have been published in this country, 
it will be sold at a price less than that of common Church Music 
Books. 

Just published by WILKINS, CARTER & CO., No. 16 Wator 
Street, Boston, and for sale by booksellers and music dealers gener- 
ally. eopiw. July 5. 


] EMOVAL. G. W. PRUDEN & SON, 

Furniture, Feather, and Carpeting Ware Rooms, 
Wholesale and Retail, No. 39 Hanover Street, (opposite the head 
of Portland Street,) where may be found a good assortment of 

















Bureans, Centre Tables, Mattresses, 
Bedsteads, Dining & Common do. Carpeting, 
Sofas, Chairs, locks, 


Card Tables, Feather Beds, Looking Glasses, 
and all other articles usually kept ina Furniture Store, and ware 
ranted to be of good quality, and at as low prices as at any other 
establishment in the city. 

G. W. PRUDEN, 


G. W. PRUDEN, Jn. 


SIXTEEN THOUSAND IN ONE YEAR. 
\) COLE’S AMERICAN VETERINARIAN, or Diseases 
of Domestic Animals. A Book for every Farmer! And a book 
which every Farmer should own, and may own, by-paying the 
small sum of Frery Cents, which may be the means of saving the 
life of many valuable animals, and from which he may derive a 
vast amount of the most valuable information in regard to the 
Training and Breeding of Animals, as well as full Rules for Restor- 
ing and Preserving Health. 

SIXTEEN THOUSAND COPIES of this valuable work have 
been sold in One Year,—and we have testimonials enough in its 
favor, from those who have purchased and examined it, to fill a vol- 
ume. We publish a few only. 

“ No Farmer’s Library is complete without Mr. Cole’s Treatise 
on the Diseases of Domestic Animals.” 

From William Bacon, Richmond. 

This book is just what we farmers want. The prescriptions are 

simple, always accessible, and harmless to the constitution. 
From the Christian Herald, Newburyport. 

It is truly “*a book for every farmcr.’”? We have been most as 
tonished atthe amount of important information and instruction 
which it contains, on the training, breeding, and diseases of domes- 
tic animals. [tis compiled by one of the best agricultural writers in 
the country, from his own experience and observation, as a practi- 
cal farmer and conductor of agricultural papers. 

From Wright’s Paper, Philadelphia. 

*‘Cole’s American Veterinarian” is an invaluable book. It is 
worth its weight in gold to any person having the care or charge of 
domestic animals. An agricultural friend, to whom we gave a copy, 
observed, that it would save him a hundred dollars a year. 

From the American Agriculturist. 

The farmer will find much valuable information in this little 
work. By reference to its directions, they may be able to save a 
valuable animal, which otherwise might be lost. 

From J. M. Weeks, Vermont. 

The American Veterinarian is the best book of the kind that [ 

have ever seen. 
From Levi Bartlett, New Hampshire. 

This book should be in the library of every farmer. 

From the Farmer’s Visitor, by Gov Hill, New Hampshire. 

As the Editor of that excellent agricultural paper, the Boston Cul- 
tivator, and other kindred works, Mr. Cole has shown himself well 
qualified for the compilation of this work. We have known him 
for years, and he has proved himself to be one of the most persever- 
ingand able of our agricultural editors. We understand his new 
book has already had a free and extended sale. Many times its 
price, to almost any farmer, may be saved in its purchase. 

Published, and for sale at wholesale and retail, by 

JOHN P. JEWETT & CO., 
23 Cornhill, Boston. 

100 agents could make money on this book, in various sections of 
the country None need apply, except those who can command a 
small cash capital of from 25 to $50. 

9tis May 24 


EW CARPETINGS. Henry Perres & 


Co., Proprietors of the ROXBURY CARPET FAC- 
TORIES, offer for sale, at their Warehouse, No. 224 Washington 
Street, Boston, 

All the Caxrets made in this large Establishment, consisting of 

Extra Superfine Carpets ; 
Medium do. do. 
Chamber and Stair Carpets ; 
Imperial Three-ply Carpets ; 
Elegant Tapestry Brussels ; 
Superb Velvet Tapestries ; 

iP This is the only establishment in the city where Carpets can 
be bought at retail directly of the manufacturers. 

Every piece is made under our personal superintendence. We 
have TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY PERSONS now at work, and can 
show to purchasers a much greater variety of Carpets, and at less 
prices, than any other store. 

These Carpets are received from the factory every day. The as- 
sortment is large, and is constantly changed 

We adopt the LOW-PRICED CASH SYSTEM, and purchasers 
of any kind of CARPETING will find this is the place to buy. 

May 31 eop6tis HENRY PETTES & CO. 


| fete LIFE INSURANCE. Tue Con- 


necticut Mutuat Lire Insurance Company 
have arranged their,expenses with much pravpence and economy, 
which enabled them to credit each member 50 per cent. as raorits 
for last year. 

Mutvatity, With a PeRPetuAL charter, are leading features of 
this Company. 

Amp_e FuNos and a liberal policy guaranty success, as the rapid 
INcREASE Of MemBERS Will sHow. A Life policy is a species of 
property, Which the party will feel an interest to rreserve. In- 
formation given, blanks and pamphlets furnished to all who cal! on 
us by mail, if written for, post paid. Office, lower floor, Merchants’ 
Exchange, Boston. 


March 3. 











REFERENCE. 
Cuarces H. Perrce ° 
Avex. Ewens, Esq » BeBe 
Grorce C. Rann, Esq., 
* Jostan Hicoins, Josern B. Wueetock, Esq. 
May 31 E. B. PRATT, Agent. 


AT AND CAP STORE. C. B. MASON, 
No. 41 Merchants Row, opposite Oak Hall, Boston, 
Wholesale and Retail Dealer in HATS, CAPS, TRUNKS, UM- 
BRELLAS, CARPET BAGS, &c. Hats of all qualities and styles, 
Good, fashionable Hats from $1.59 to $4.00. Constantly on hand 
Cloth, Silk and Fancy Caps—a variety of patterns. 
P.S. Old Hats taken in exchange. 
March 22 tf 


UIDE TO HOLINESS. Svusscrrsers tw 


the New Hampshire, Vermont and Maine Conferences are 
respectfully solicited to hand the amount of their indebtedness to 
their Preacher, who will, we doubt not, take the trouble of it, and 
pay to us at Conference. We are anxious their patronagé should 
be continued, and are frank to acKnowledge ovr anxiety: for the 
subscription in advance. G. OC. RAND & CO. 
Boston, June 17, 1848. 3t 


Rev. D. 8. Kina, 
“« B. K. Peirce, 
“« K. Arxinson, 














& G. MARTIN, WHotesare anp Re- 


@ TAIL DEALERS in Woolen, Cotton, Straw and Painted 
CARPETS. Also, Rugs, Mats, Transparent Window Shades, and 
= No. 8 Hawover Srxeet, near Blackstone Street, ‘pos. 


or P. & G. M. ye with the Painted Carpet Man- 
pel at Winthrop, Me., are enabled to furnish this article very 
cheap. 


April 19. *3m. 


URNITURE AND FEATHER WARE- 
HOUSE, Nos. 48 and 52 Blackstone Street. W.F. & 
E. H. BRABROOK would inform their friends and custom 
that they continue at their Old Stand, where may be found a 
assortment of Furniture and Feathers, , Looking Glasses,. 
&c. Goods packed for country trade at short notice. 
N.B. Best quality NEE SeiereD et 


RANDIN, DUDLEY & BLAKE, SUR- 

GEON DENTISTS, No. 238 Wasnincton Strekr, 

Boston, warrant the Teeth inserted by them to anfwer all the 
purposes of natural ones. ly Dec. 8. 











R. 8. STOCKING, SURGEON DENTIST, 
No. 266 Washington Street, corner of Avon Place, Bos- 


ton. All operations performed ina careful, skilful thorough 
manner, and warranted. ly " Ray 15, 1847, 





TRONG & BRODHEAD, (Successors to 
k) Binney, Otheman & Co.,) Publishers and Booksellere, No. 


1 Cornhill, Boston. Constantly on d large assortment 
School and Miscellaneous Booke and of 


Theological, Stationery. 
om = — published by the Metotint Book Concern, New York 





INISTERS witt Finp at THe CHEAP 
Book Store, No 54 Cornhill, a first rate assortment of 
books in the Theological and Religious departments, and their orders 
will meet with pores ebeetinn for any book published in the Uni- 


CHARLES WAITE, 


LU FE OF THE LATE REV. ORANGE 
SCOTT, compiled from his personal narrative, corres. 


4 other authenti . In two parts. 
- Matlack—12mo., muslin, with Portrait. Cr Renken 














June 7 tf For sale by STRONG & BRODHEAD. 
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THE SHOWER. 
BY RALPH HOYT. 


In a valley that I know— 
Happy scene! 

There are meadows sloping low 

And the brightest waters flow, 
All serene ; 

But the sweetest thing to see, 

If you ask the dripping tree, 

Or the harvest hoping swain, 
Is the rain. 


Ah, the dwellers of the town, 
How they sigh, 

How ungratefully they frown, 

When the cloud-king shakes his crown, 

And the pearls come pouring down 
From the sky! 

They descry no charm at all 

When the sparkling jewels fall, 

And each moment of the shower, 
Seems an hour ! 


Yet there’s something very sweet 
In the sight, 

When the crystal currents meet 

In the dry and dusty street, 

And they wrestle with the heat 
In their might! 

While they seem to hold a talk 

With the stones along the walk, 

And remind them of the rule, 
To “keep cool !” 


But within that quiet dell, 

Ever fair, 
Still the Lord doth all things well, 
When His clonds with blessings swell, 
And they break a brimming shell 

On the air ; 
There the shower hath its charms, 
Sweet and welcome to the farms, 
As they listen to its voice, 

And rejoice ! 





KITCHEN SONG. 


Ho, ho, hum! how I wish 
That each kettle and dish 
Could be cleansed by some Yankee machine ; 
It would save such a sight 
Of work, morn and night, 
To have one that would scour, wash and clean. 


I should think that they might, 

With their noddles so bright, 
Add much to our comfort and ease ; 

And a dish-water make, 

That would beat the horse-rake, 
Or the things to make butter and cheese. 


They’ve machines to cut glass, 
And machines to cut grass, 
And machines to fulfil all their wishes ; 
But they never once think, 
While their own healths they drink, 
Of poor women who have to wash dishes. 


She must have a strong hand, 

That will not show the brand 
Of the stove door, or frying pan hot ; 

And never once flinch, 

But with resolute clinch, 


Lay right hold of each kettle and pot. 


And when ’tis completed, 
The inventor ’ll be greeted 
With praises from all that lack wealth ; 
And every good lass 
Will fill up a glass 
Of bright water to drink to his health. 





WHAT CONSTITUTES A STATE? 
FROM SIR WILLIAM JONES. 


What constitutes a State ? 

Not high-raised battlement and labored mound, 
Thick wall or moated gate ; 

Not cites proud, with spires and turrets crown’d : 
Not bays and broad-arm’d ports, 

Where, laughing at the storm, rich navies ride : 
Not starr’d and spangled courta, 

Where low-bred baseness wafts perfume to pride : 
No—men, high-minded men, 

With powers as far above dull brutes endued 

In forest, brake, or den, 

As beasts excel coli rocks and brambles rude : 
Men, who their duties know, 

And know their rights ; and, knowing, dare maintain, 
Prevent the long-aimed blow, 

And crush the tyrant, while they rend the chain— 
These constitute a State : 

And sovereign law, that State’s collected will, 
O’er thrones and globes elate, 

Sits empress, crowning good, repressing ill. 





BE ALWAYS GIVING. 


The sun gives ever ; so the earth— 
What it can give so much ’tis worth, 
The ocean gives in many ways— 
Gives baths, gives fishes, rivers, bays ; 
So too, the air, it gives us breath, 
When it stops giving, comes in death. 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living ; 
The more you give, 
The more you live. 


God’s love hath in us wealth unheaped, 
Only by giving it is reaped ; 
The body withers, and the mind, 
If pent in by a selfish riad. 
Give strength, give thought, give deeds, give pelf, 
Give love, give tears, and give thyself. 
Give, give, be always giving, 
Who gives not, is not living ; 
The more we give, 
The more we live. 





A GEM. 


The flower beheld the star above, 

And longed to reach its airy love, 

But longed in vain. A dew-drop fell 

Into the rich and fragrant bell ; 

And then the star was imaged there, 

As thougl: it dropped from upper air, 
And glancing down from heaven had come 
To seek on earth a kiwired home. 


BIOGRAPHICAL, 


Br. Moses Hicorns died in Eden, Me., on 
the 9th inst., aged 65 years. He was a mem- 
ber of the first Methodist class in this place, 
_ gathered some twenty years since, by the faith- 
| ful labors of Rev.R. C. Baily, whose labors, priva- 
_ tions, and persecutions, are often spoken of by 
the older brethren here. Br. Higgins lived a 
Christian, and his end was peaceful and triumph- 
ant. His record is on high, and in the hearts 
of the chfirch. 




















Wa. Horcurnes. 
Eden, Me., June 16. 





In Norway, Me., June 11, Mrs. Sana Las- 
|) S8Bxx, wife of Mr. Matthew Lassell, aged 53 yrs. 
«She experienced religion about seven” years 
since, and lived so as to test its value in health 
and during a sickness of more than one year 
| and found the grace of God sufficient to give a 
| triumphant assurance of a glorious immortalit 

| when the scenes of earth were fading and tenor I 
. ing from view. She possessed those intellectual 
' moral and religious traits of character which 
strongly endeared Her to her afflicted family, and 
to a large circle of friends. h 

) cally beloved by all that knew her. 


R. H. Srincuriezp, 


) 


his teachers and mother, for their interest in his 
spiritual welfare. 


West Kennebunk, June 17, aged 21 years. In 
youth she obtained the religion of Christ. It 


death. 


months of her probation, earth had no attrac- 
tions; her home, friends, and possessions were 


made, ‘* Our people die well,” was emphatically 


She was emphati- 
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Frepericx G. Moony, son of Daniel and 
Mary Moody, died in Minot, Me., June 11th, of 
consumption, aged 21 years 10 months and 11 
days. He experienced the pardon of sin six 
years since, and made a profession of religion, 
and joined the M. E. Church, of which he re- 
mained a steady member, till four year's since 
he went to the West. While there, he lost the 
evidence of his acceptance with God, and was 
brought into great darkness of mind. Consump- 
tien seized his mortal frame, and he returned to 
Minot, his native place, where the Lord again 
mercifully restored to him his evidence, spoke 

ace to his soul, and made him happy in his 
se removed the sting of death, and enabled 
him to contemplate death with satisfaction and 
delight ; and after enduring three months of se- 
vere affliction, he peacefully closed his eyes in 
the shades of death, and fell asleep in the arms 
of Jesus, to be forever with the Lord. 

W. SuMMERSIDES. 
Poland, June 17. 





Cartes W. GirtiMman, son of Mr. Stephen 
Gillman, formerly of Unity, and late of Camp- 
ton, N. H., died in Newbury, Vt., Nov. 10, 
aged 19 years. Much might be said of our 
young friend, especially of his literary attain- 
ments. On his sick bed, through the agony of 
the mother’s prayers and the exercise of faith, 
his groans of penitence were changed to shouts 
of praise. None who witnessed this thrilling 
scene will soon forget it. He expressed a great 
desire to warn his ungodly friends, and great 
thankfulness to his pious friends, and especially 


Geo. F. WELLs. 
Woodstock, N. H., March 10. 
Will the Morning Star please copy. 





Miss Marra Lorp died of consumption, at 


was her guide in life, her theme and comfort in 
She endured her protracted sufferings 
with a lamblike patience. During the last few 


above. Her spirit calmly and quietly waited 
its release, yet longed to be gone. She has en- 
tered the rest above, welcomed with joy by her 
departed friends. 

J. MITCHELL. 
West Kennebunk, June 24. 
Will the Morning Star please copy. 





Bro. Natu’t Frost, of South Berwick, Me., 
died June 9th, aged 54. The remark, so often 


true in the case of Bro. F. Although his sick- 
ness was distressing and protracted, he bore it 
with Christian patience. He asked not that his 
sufferings might be abated, but suffered the 
pleasure of his God. He was a good man. Not 
a time-serving Christian, but always ready to 
give a reason for his hope in Christ. May the 
promise of God be claimed by the widow and 
fatherless children. 
Wa. McDonatp. 
South Berwick, Jan. 22d, 1848. 





Died, in York, Me., March 10th, Mr. Sre- 
PHEN MovLton, aged 39 years. He was of a 
diffident turn, which kept him from bearing the 
cross with that Christian boldness that was de- 
sired, yet from his personal devotedness to God, 
he gave to those acquainted with him an evi- 
dence of piety. He informed me that for twen- 
ty years he was not conscious of one day's 
passing without prayer. He was a praying man, 
and has left the church with two brothers and 
three sisters to join a father, mother, brothers 
and sisters in heaven. 

Isaac Lorp. 

York, June 20. 





Died, in York, Me., June 16th, Mrs. Tamson 
Parsons, wife of Mr. John Parsons, aged 30 
years, in sure and certain hope of a blessed im- 
mortality. By this dispensation a husband is 
bereft of an affectionate wife, two children of a 
kind mother, and a numerous circle of relatives 
and friends of an agreeable associate ; but she 
has gone to join the church above. Peace to 
her memory. Isaac Lorp. 

York, Me., June 20. 





Died, in Thomaston, Me., June 12, Mrs. ME- 
RIBAH A. Faxes, wife of Burton Fales, and 
daughter of James and Sarah Thurston, 34 yrs. 
For fifteen years she was a consistent christian 
and a member of the M. E. Church. She has 
left three children and her beloved companion 
to mourn her loss. Heaven bless them with the 
rich consolations of the Gospel of peace. ‘“* Prec- 
ious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his 
saints.” L. P. Frencu. 


SRETCHES, 


From the Monmouthshire Merlin. 
ROBERT RAIKES, OF GLOUCESTER. 


In the year 1795, I first beheld Mr. Robert 
Raikes, (of Sunday school notoriety,) the pro- 
prietor of the Gloucester Journal. He was in 
the habit of selecting his apprentices, (at least 
those who were to be employed as compositors, ) 
from the ranks of scholars in Christ’s Hospital, 
and as I was the proper age for leaving school, 
I was recommended to the notice of that cele- 
brated individual; and agreed to accompany 
him to Gloucester, where I was in due time ar- 
ticled to him as an apprentice. In the printing 
office I found two of my elder school-fellows. 

Mr. Raikes was in the habit of attending 
early prayer at the Cathedral, and frequently 
took me with him. There I first met with the 
late James Wood, Esq., then familiarly called 
““Jemmy Wood,” who regularly attended morn- 
ing service. I was a bit of a favorite with him, 
and have some reason to remember him. On 
the occasion of a general illumination to com- 
memorate the victory of Camperdown, gained 
by Lord Duncan, this gentleman having ven- 
tured out to witness the sight, I met him in the 
crowd, and was walking about the city with him, 
when some roguish fellows resolved to make 
merry with Jemmy, and having clubbed their 
stock of crackers, they surrounded him, and 
began to let off their combustibles: he seemed 
to be alarmed, and was beating a retreat from 
the scene of action, at the same time seizing me 
by the arm: his persecutors followed him, still 
discharging their crackers, one of which found its 
way to the collar of my coat, and there explod- 
ing, burnt my ear severely; Jemmy, however, 
kept his hold, dragging me along until we 
reached his house, where he shortly gained ad- 
mittance, but immediately shut the door, and left 
me to my fate. I afterward learned that he had 
escaped with only two or three holes burnt in 
his coat. I could relate many anecdotes of this 
singular character—but de mortuis nil nisi 

- bonum. 

It has been the subject of dispute whether 
Mr. Raikes was or was not the originator of the 
plan for Sunday schools; ‘some aver that the 
Rev. Mr. Stock first drew attention to this sub- 
ject, and that he opened the first school. Whether 
this be the fact, I cannot say, but, at the com- 

















| Mencement of my apprenticeship, Mr. Raikes’ 
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school was fully organized, and the scholars at- 
tended divine service at the Church of St. Mary- 
de-Crypt; the master’s name was Bullock, a 
shoemaker, and Mr. R. was in constant attend- 
ance. The pious vicar of St. John’s was not 
behindhand with his scholars. My master, 
however, possessed a great advantage in being 
the editor of a public newspaper; he, in this 
way, had an opportunity of making his plan 
known to the public, and, in course of time, 
various Sunday schools were opened throughout 
the kingdom. 

Mr. Raikes’s brothers were eminent Russian 
merchants ; and having received advices. from 
their relative, of what was going on in England, 
they submitted the plan of Sunday teaching to 
the Empress Catharine, who was so pleased with 
it, that, as a mark of her favor, she transmitted 
her portrait to Mr. Raikes. This portrait he 
was very fond of exhibiting. 

My master was not only a friend to the poor 
children, but also their parents; he would lay 
up large quantities of meat for stewing, and 
three times a week, in winter, had soup served 
out from his premises in aid of their wants. 
On one occasion there was great murmuring 
among those who came to receive his bounty, as 
to there not being a sufficient quantity of meat 
given in the soup. Upon learning the subject 
of their discontent, he was greatly excited, and 
pulling off his coat he threw it among them say- 
ing, ** You ungrateful wretches, take my coat,” 
and walked into the house. The people instant- 
ly became ashamed of their conduct, and some 
of them following him with the coat, wished to 
ask forgiveness, but he would not at that time 
see them. He did not, however, discontinue 
the practice. For his exertions in the cause of 
education, it is understood that the honor of 
knighthood was offered to be conferred upon 
him, which he declined to accept. He was, 
however, generally styled Sir Robert, but not 
in his hearing : he used to say that no trades- 
man, however wealthy, should encourage such 
empty praises. Ifa letter was directed to Rob- 


ert Raikes, Esq., it was offensive to him; he. 


would only acknowledge Mr. Robert Raikes as 
his proper address. 

About the year 1805, Mr. Raikes was at- 
tacked with a severe complaint which affected 
his brain, but he recovered, and was then ad- 
vised by his friends to relinquish business. He 
did so, and a successor being found in Mr. Da- 
vid Walker, it was agreed that a joint annuity 
should be settled upon himself and Mrs. R. from 
the proceeds of the Gloucester Journal, nearly 
the oldest provincial newspaper in the kingdom. 
Mrs. Raikes, (a sister of General Trigge,) who 
survived her husband, continued to receive the 
annuity for several years—nearly up to the time 
of Mr. Walker’s demise. The eldest son of Mr. 
Raikes is at the present time vicar of Ruardean. 

But I must not forget the Rev. Richard 
Raikes, his brother—the benevolent physician 
and divine—a sound scholar, and the most hum- 
ble of men—reminding me of the lines of Pope, 
with a little variation :— 

**1s any sick, the pious priest relieves, 
Prescribes, attends—the medicine makes and gives ” 

This worthy man literally went about doing 
good ; he might have attained high church pre- 
ferment, through the means of powerful friends, 
but his wishes were bounded by some office in 
the Church of St. David, (1 believe treasurer- 


‘ship,) ahd the little curacy of Maisemore, near 


Gloucester. He was the tutor of the pious 
Bishop Ryder. The last time I saw him was in 
the year 1818, at a missionary meeting held in 
Gloucester; he was very feeble, and it was a 
pleasing spectacle to see Bishop Ryder, the 
chairman, leading his old instructer to a seat by 
his side. 

Upon my master giving up business, I re- 
mained with Mr. Walker about two years, and 
then removed to the great metropolis. Here I 
had once more the pleasure of seeing Mt. 
Raikes at Spilsbury printing office, Snowhill ; 
he was then, as I thought, shortly about to leave 
the scene of his earthly labors for the ‘ undis- 
covered country,” and this idea proved to be 
correct. 

Here I must stop. My object in the forego- 
ing statement is to pay a tribute of gratitude to 
a worthy character, who has long since gone to 
his account, but whose labors in the cause of 
education will be appreciated by generations yet 
unborn. He lived to see the day when his ex- 
ample was followed in almost évery town in the 
kingdom ; and died with the pleasing satisfac- 
tion of having been the means of conferring 
benefits on his native country, and which now 
extend even to foreign lands. 

I am, sir, your most obedient servant, 
J. C. 
Chepstow, Sept. 29, 1845. 





DANGERS OF THE WHALE FISHERY. 


No correct idea can be formed of the process 
of capturing whales and trying out their blub- 
ber, without some knowledge of the instruments 
employed. We shall take pains to make our in- 
formation on this subject as intelligible as possi- 
ble to the ** unlearned ’’ landsman, taking it for 
granted he is not versed in the mysteries of the 
craft. 

First, in importance, is the harpoon. This in- 
strument, called,in whaling parlance, an * iron,” 
is generally between three and four feet long, 
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to be more experienced in the business, and be- 
gins the responsible task of lancing. This is 
the most dangerous part of the contest. It is 
often difficult to get the boat in a favorable po- 
sition, and a slight error of judgment, or a want 
of skill in the officer, may occasion the loss of 
the whole boat’s crew. Two or three skillful 
darts will bring the life-blood in a few minutes, 
and cases have been known in which, by a sin- 
gle well-directed dart, the whale was almost in- 
stantly killed. To strike a whale in the “ life,” 
or vitals, the first dart, is the ambition of all 
good whalemen. 

We cannot serve our readers better, we think, 
at this time, than by giving them the following 
spirited description of an exciting chase and 
capture of a whale, extracted from a very ex- 
cellent work, entitled ‘* Etchings of a Whaling 
Cruise,” by J. Ross Brown :— 

We were running down for the Aldabra’s Is- 
lands with a fine, steady breeze. The morning 
was bright and clear, and the water of that pecu- 
liar color which whalemen regard as the favorite 
resort for whales. I had the forenoon watch be- 
low, and was just congratulating myself upon 
getting through with my “double altitudes,” 
when the loud, clear voice of a man at the mast- 
head came ringing down the forecastle. 

‘** There she blows!’ was the thrilling ery. 

** That’s once!” shouted the captain. 

“ There she blows !” 

** That’s twice, by jingo !” 

** There she blows !” 

“Three times! Where away, Tabor?” 

** Off the weather bow, sir, two points.” 

** How far?” 

** A mile and a half. There she blows!” 

“Sperm whale! Call all hands!” 

There was a rush on deck, each man trying to 
get to the scuttle first. Then came half a dozen 
loud knocks, and a hoarse voice shouting, 

** Larboard watch, ahoy! Turnout, my lads! 
Sperm whale in sight! Heave out! heave out! 
Lash and carry! Rise and chime! Bear a 
hand, my lively hearties !’’ 
| Those who were “turned in” rolled out as 
|soon as possible, and buckled on their ducks, 
}and in less than two minutes we were all on 
deck, ready for orders. The tubs were put in 
the boats, and the main-yard hauled aback. 
We all now perched ourselves in the rigging and 
kept a sharp look-out on every side for the whale’s 
next rising. Twenty minutes elapsed since the 
| spout was first seen; twenty-five passed, and 
the captain began to get in a state of nervous 
anxiety. We strained our eyes in all directions 
to ‘make a spout.”” Half an hour flew by, and 
no spout was seen. It began to look like a hope- 
less case, when Tabor, whose visual organs 
appeared to have the power of ubiquity, sang out, 

‘“‘ There she blows! there she blows !”” 

** Where now?” replied the captain. 

“ Off the weather quarter! Two large sperm 
whales, sir. Go it, boots!” 

“Clear away the boats! Come down from 
the mast-head, all you that don't belong there ! 
Bear a hand! we'll take them this rising!’ 
shouted the captain in a fierce, sharp voice. 

** All ready, sir.” 

** Lower away, then!” 

The waist and larboard boats were instantly 
down, ready to “bend on.’ Captain A 
;and some of his boat’s crew being too ill to 
man the boat, we struck off for the whales with- 
| out them. I pulled the aft oar, as usual; and 
jas, by this time, I was as tough and muscular as 
/my comrades, the boat danced along the water 
in fine style. Although the larboard boat 
was much easier pulled, and had the oldest and 
stoutest of the whole crew, we contrived, by un- 
usual exertions, to keep ahead of her till the 
real ‘tug of war’? came. Then was our mettle 
put to the test. One of the whales was leisurely 
making to windward not more than half a mile off. 

** Lay back, my lads!” cried P , pale with 
;excitement. ‘* Keep the larboard boat astern! 
| Never say die! That's our whale! Oh do spring 
'—do spring! No noise! steady and soft’s the 
| word.”’ 
| We replied to this appeal by “piling up the 
agony’ on the oars. Away sprang our boat 
trembling and quivering as she darted through 
'the waves. She really seemed to imbibe the 
| general excitement as she parted the clear blue 
| water, and dashed it foaming from her bows. 
, Onward we flew! The larboard boat was hard 
[spon our stern; the whale rolling lazily in the 
trough of the sea, a few darts ahead. 

** Oh, lay back ! lay back !’ whispered P . 
trembling with eagerness not to be outdone by 
the mate. 

‘“* Do spring, my boys, if you love gin. Now’s 
your time! nowornever! Oh, see him, see him! 
how quiet he lies! Put the beef on your oars, 
every mother’s son of you! Pileiton! Pile it 
on! ‘That's the way to tellit! Our whale this 
time !” 

The moment of intense excitement now ar- 
rived. We pulled as if for life or death. Not 
a word was spoken, and scarcely a sound was 
heard from our oars. 

“Stand up, Tabor! cried P 
voice. 

Peaking his oar, Tabor sprang to his feet, 
and grasped a harpoon. 

** Shall I give him two irons ?”’ 

“ Yes; he may be wild.” 

Another stroke or two and we were hard up- 
on him. Tabor, with unerring aim, let fly his 
irons, and buried them to the sockets in the 























» in a low 


with a bearded head, and a shaft or handle of huge carcass of the whale. 


hickory, oak, or dogwood, about a foot longer 


than the iron, pointed at the end so as to fit in 


the socket of the harpoon. A strap, or a piece 
of tarred rope, fastened to the pole and firmly 
woven over the socket, keeps them together, 
and forms a loop to which the tubline is at- 


** Stern all!’ thundered P . 

“Stern all!’? echoed the crew; but it was 
late; our bows were high and dry on the 
whale’s head. 

Infuriated with the pain produced by the har- 
poons, and doubtless much astonished to find 





tached. The harpoon is the first instrument! his head so roughly used, he rolled over, lash- 


made use of in the capture of a whale; instan- 
ces, however, have occurred, in which whales 
have been taken by the skillful thrusts of a 
lance. In ordinary cases, only one harpoon is 
made use of, but should it ‘* draw,’’ or the whale 
prove difficult to manage, it is not unusual to 
dart three or four. Each boat is provided with 
that number. The head of the harpoon, when 
not in immediate use, is preserved from rust by 
a wooden cover, the inside of which is formed 
to fit it closely. It is the province of the boat- 
stearer to keep the whaling gear in good order, 
and he takes particular pride in the sharpness 
and polish of his “‘irons.”” The name of the 
vessel or captain is usually stamped on the thick 
of the harpoon, so that, in case of a dispute le- 
tween two captains in relation to their right toa 
whale struck by both, the matter may be deter- 
mined by reference to the brand. The first har- 
poon, if still attached to the line in the boat, 
forms an indisputable right to the whole whale; 
but if the line be cut or broken, and the lagt 
save the loose whale, then the oil is Siesy 
shared, or the claimant yields his right from 
courtesy, or for a suitable consideration. 

The lance is somewhat longer than the har- 
poon, without beards, and shaped at the head 
not unlike a spoon, but convex on both asides, 
and very sharp on the edges and at the point. 
The handle is perfectly straight and handsomely 
rounded, and varies from five to seven feet in 
length. A small line, about the thickness of an 
ordinary clothes line, is attached to it, for the pur- 
pose of drawing it back to the boat after a ‘‘ dart.” 
The lance is made use of to dispatch the whale, 
after having first secured him with a harpoon. 
When the whale becomes sufficiently quiet froth 
exhaustion, causéd by exertion or loss of blood, 
the boat from which the harpoon has been 
darted draws up by the line, and the chief offi- 
cer in command exchanges place with the har- 


pooner, being of a higher grade, and presumed 


ing the sea with his flukes, (tail,) and in his 
struggles dashing in two of the upper planks. 

** Boat stove! boat stove!’ was now the cry. 

** Silence!” thundered the second mate, as he 
sprang to the bow, and exchanged places with 
Tabor. ‘ All safe, my hearties! Stern hard! 
stern! before he gets his flukes to bear.” 

“Stern all! shouted we, and in a moment 
more we were out of danger. 

The whale now “ turned flukes,”’ and dashed 
off to windward with the speed of a locomotive, 
towing us after him at a glorious rate. We oc- 
casionally slacked line in order to give him a 
plenty of play. A stiff breeze had sprung up, 
causing a rough, chopping sea; and we leaked 
badly in the bow planks. It fell to my lot to 
keep the water bailed out and the line clear as 
the others hauled in; a ticklish job, the last; 
for, as the second mate said, a single turn would 
whip off a shin “as slick as goose-grease.”’ 

Notwithstanding the roughness of the sea, we 
shot ahead with incredible swiftness; and the 
way we “walked” past the larboard boat, 
whose crew were tugging and laboring with all 
their might, was surprising. 

** Hoora for the waist boat !’’ burst from every 
lip. 

Three hearty cheers followed, much to the 
annoyance of the other boat’s crew and mate. 
We exultingly took off our hats, and waved 
them a polite “ good-bye,” requesting them, if 
they had any news to send to the windward 
ports, to be quick about it, as it was inconven- 
ient for us tostop just then. I believe Solo- 
mon says it is not good to be vain-glorious. At 
all events, while we were skimming along so 
gallantly, the whale suddenly milled, and pitched 
the boat on her beam ends. Every one who 
could grasp a thwart hung on to it, and we were 
all fortunate enough to.keep our seats. For as 
much as aship’s length the boat flew through 
the water on her gunwale, foaming and whizzing 








as she dashed onward. It was a matter of 
doubt as to which side would turn uppermost, 
until Tabor slacked out the line, wher she 
righted. To have a boat, with all her irons, 
lances, gear, and oars, piled on one’s head in 
such a sea was rather a startling prospect to the 
best swimmer. 

Meanwhile the whale rose to the surface to 
spout. The change in his course had enabled 
the mate’s boat to come up; and we lay on our 
oars in order that Mr. D might lance him. 
He struck him in the “life” the first dart, as 
was evident from the whale’s furious dying strug- 
gles; nevertheless, in order to make sure, we 
hauled up and churned a lance back of the head. 

I cannot conceive anything more strikingly 
awful than the butchery of this tremendous levia- 
than of the deep. Foaming and breeching, he 
plunged from wave to wave, flinging high in the 
air torrents of blood and spray. The sea around 
was literally a sea of blood. At one moment 
his head was poised in the air; the next, he 
buried himself in the gory sea, carrying down 
in his vast wake a whirlpool of foam and slime. 
But this respite was short. He rose again rush- 
ing furiously upon his enemies ; but a slight prick 
of a lance drove him back with mingled fury 
and terror. 
barbed irons goaded him to desperation. Now 
and again intensity of agony would cause him 
to lash the waters with his huge flukes, till the 
very ocean appeared to heave and tremble at his 
power. Tossing, struggling, dashing over and 
over in his agony, he spouted up the last of his 
heart’s blood. Half an hour before he was free 
as the wave, sporting in all the pride of gigan- 
tic strength and unrivalled power. He now lay 
a lifeless mass; his head towards the sun, his 
tremendous body heaving to the swell, and his 
destroyers proudly cheering over their victory. 


LADIES. 


[The following poem, communicated by one of the editors of 
the Commercial Advertiser to the Columbian Magazine, is one 
of the most beautiful things which Mrs. Judson has written. 
Its allusion will be sufficiently plain when the reader is in- 
formed that Mrs. J. became the mother of a daughter in De- 
cember last.] 
































MY BIRD. 
BY FANNY FORESTER. 


Ere last year’s muon had left the sky, 
A birdling sought my Indian nest, 
And folded, oh, so lovingly ! 
Her tiny wings upon my breast. 


From morn till evening’s purple tinge, 
In winsome helplessness she lies ; 
Two rose leaves, with a silken fringe, 

Shut softly on her starry eyes. 


There’s not in Ind a lovelier bird ; 
Broad earth owns not a happier nest ; 

Oh God, thou hast a fountain stirred, 
Whose waters never more shall rest ! 


This beautiful, mysterious thing, 
This seeming visitant from heaven, 
This bird with the immortal wing, 
To me—to me, thy hand has given. 


The pulse first canght its tiny stroke, 
The blood its crimson hue, from mine ;— 
This life, which I have dared invoke, 
Henceforth is parallel with thine. 


A silent awe is in my room— 
I tremble with delicions fear ; 
The future, with its light and gloom, 
Time and Eternity are here. 


Doubts—hopes, in eager tumult rise ; 

Hear, Oh my Gud ! one earnest prayer ;— 
Room for my bird in Paradise, 

And give her angel plumage there ! 


Maulmain, January, 1848. 





CURIOSITY OF CHILDREN. 


Curiosity should be as carefully cherished in 
children, as other appetites suppressed : it is but 
an appetite after knowledge; and therefore 
ought to be encouraged in them not only asa 
good sign, but as a great instrument nature has 
provided, to remove that ignorance we were born 
with; and which, without this busy inquisitive- 
ness will make them dull and useless creatures. 
The following are some of the many ways to en- 
courage it, and keep it active and busy. 

Avoid checking or discountenancing any in- 
quiries children shall make, nor suffer them to 
be laughed at; but answer all questions, and 
explain the matter desired to be known, so as to 
make it quite intelligible, and suited to their ca- 
pacity of age and advancement in knowledge. 
Careful avoidance should be made not to con- 
found the understanding with explications or 
notions that are about us; or with the variety 
or number of things that are not to the purpose. 
Mark what it is the questioner’s mind aims at, 
and not what words he expresses in it; and 
when you have informed and satisfied him on the 
topic, you will see how his thoughts will en- 
large themselves, and how by fit answers he may 
be led on, farther than perhaps you would imag- 
ine. For knowledge is grateful to the under- 
standing, as light is to the eyes; children are 
pleased and exceedingly delighted with it, es- 
pecially if they see that their energies are re- 
garded, and that their desire of knowing is en- 
couraged and commended. 

I doubt not but one great reason why many 
children abandon themselves to silly sports and 
trifle away all their time insipidly is, because 
they have found their curiosity balked and their 
inquiries neglected. 

But had they been treated with more kind- 
ness and respect, and their questions answered, 
as they should to their satisfaction, I doubt not 
but they would have taken more pleasure in 
learning, and in increasing their stock of knowl- 
edge, in which there would be newness and va- 
riety, and be more what should give them de- 
light, than in being obliged to return over and 
over again to the same play and playthings. 

As children’s inquiries are not to be slighted, 
so also great care is to be taken that they never 
receive deceitful and eluding answers. They 
can easily perceive when they are slighted or 
deceived; and quickly learn the trick of neg- 
lect, dissimulation and falsehood, which they 
observe others to make use of. We are not to 
entrench upon truth in any conversation, but 
least of all with children; since if we can play 
false with them, we not only deceive their ex- 
pectation and hinder their knowledge, but cor- 
rupt their innocence, and teach them the worst 
of vices. Children are strangers to all we are 
acquainted with; and all the things we meet 
with are at first unknown to them, as they once 
were to us; and happy are those young aspi- 
rants after truth, who chance to meet with civil 
people, who comply with their ignorance and 
help them to get rid of it. 





WORTH THINKING ABOUT. 


Mrs. Child very sensibly remarks: ‘“‘ I never 
knew a marriage expressly for money, that did 
not end unhappily. Yet managing mothers and 
heartless daughters are constantly playing the 
same unlucky game. _ I believe that men more 
frequently marry for love than women, because 
women think they will never have a better 
chance, and dread being dependent. Such mar- 
riages, no doubt, sometimes prove tolerably 
comfortable, but a greater number would have 
been far happier single. If I may judge by 
my observation in such matters, marrying for a 
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SINGULAR PROCEEDINGS OF THE SAND 
WASP, FROM ACTUAL OBSERVATION. 


BY WILLIAM Howirrt. 


In all my observations on the habits of liv- 
ing things, I have never seen anything 
rious than the doing of one species of t 
mophile—lovers of sand. I have watched 
them day after day, and hour after hour, in m 
garden, and also on the sand-banks on the 
wastes about Esher, in Surrey, and always with 
unabated wonder. They are about an inch 
long, each with orange colored bodies and black 
head and wings. They are slender and most 
active. You see them on the warmest borders 
of your garden, or on the warm dry banks in 
summer, when the sun shines hotly. f They are 
incessantly and most actively hunting about, 
They are in pursuit of a particular grey spider 
with a large abdomen. For these they pursue 
their chase with a fiery quickness and avidity. 
The spiders are on the watch to sieze on fijcs - 
but here we have the tables turned, and these 
flies are on the watch to discover and kill the 
spiders. These singular insects seem all yeluci- 
|ty and fire. They come flying at a most rapid 
rate, light down on the dry soil, and commence 
}an active search. The spiders lie under the 
leaves of plants, and in little dens under the 
dry little clods. Into all these places the Sand 
Wasp pops his head. He bustles along here 
}and there, flirting his wings and his whole 
body, all life and fire. Now he moves off toa 
distance ; hunts about there; then back to his 
first place; beats the whole ground carefully 
over, as a pointer beats a field. He searches 
carefully round every little knob of earth, and 
pops his head into every crevice. Ever and 
anon he crouches close among the little clods, 
as a tiger would crouch for his prey. He seems 
to be listening, or smelling down into the earth, 
as if to discover his prey by every sense which 
he possesses. He goes round every stalk, and 
descends into every crevice about them. When 
| he finds the spider, he despatches him in a mo- 
ment, and seizing him by the centre of his chest, 
commences dragying him off backwards. 

He conveys his prey toa place of safety. Fre- 
quently he carries it some inches into a plant, 
and lodges it amongst the green leaves. See- 
ing him do this I poked his spider down with a 
stick after he had left it, but he speedily return- 
ed, and finding it fallen down, he immediately 
carried it up again to the same place. 

Having thus secured his spider, he selects a 
particular spot of earth, the most sunny and 
warm, and begins to dig a pit. He works with 
all his might, digging up the earth with his 
formidable mandibles, and throwing it out with 
his feet as a dog throws out the earth when 
scratching after a rabbit. Every few seconds he 
ascends, tail first, out of the hole, clears away 
the earth about its mouth with his legs, and 
spreads it to a distance on the surface. When 
he has dug the hole, perhaps two inches deep, 
he comes forth eagerly, goes off to his spider, 
drags it down from his lodgment, and brings it 
to the mouth of his hole, tail first, and then 
putting forth his head, takes the spider, and 
turns into the most suitable position for drag- 
ging it in. 

It must be observed that this hole is made of 
only about the width of his body, and therefore 
the spider cannot be got into it except length- 
wise, and then by stout pulling. Well, he turns 
it lengthwise, and seizing it, commences drag- 
gingitin. Atfirst you would imagine this im- 
possible ; but the Sand Wasp is strong, and 
the body of the spider if pliable. You soon see 
it disappear. Down into the cylindrical hole it 
goes, and anon you see the Sand Wasp pushing 
up its black head beside it; and having made 
his way out, he again sets to work, and pushes 
the spider with all his force to the bottom of 
the den. 

And what is all this for? 
up in his larder for himself? No, it is food for 
his children. It is their birthplace, and their 
supply for provision while they are in the larva 
state. 

We have all along been calling this creature 
ihe, forit has a most masculine look; but it is 
in reality a she; it is the female Sand Wasp, 
}and all this preparation is for the purpose of lay- 
ing her eggs. For this, she has sought and 
| killed the spider, and buried it here. She has 
| done it all wittingly. She has chosen one par- 

ticular spider, and that only, for that is the one 
peculiarly adapted to nourish her young. 

So here it is safely stored away in her den; 
and she now descends, tail first, and, piercing 
the pulpy abdomen of the spider, she deposits 
in it an egg, oreggs. That being done, she im- 
mediately begins filling in the hole with earth. 
She rakes it up with her legs and mandibles, 
and fills in the hole ; every now and then turn- 
ing round, and going backwards into the hole to 
tramp down the earth with her feet, and to ram 
}it down with her body as a rammer. When 
the hole is filled, itis curious to observe with 
|what care she levels the surface, and removes 
|the surrounding lumps of earth, laying some 
|just over the tomb of the spider, and others 
about, so as to make that place look as much 
as possible like the surface all round. And be- 
fore she has done with it—and she works olten 
for ten minutes or more at this levelling, before 
she is perfectly satisfied—she makes the place 
so exactly like all the rest of the surface, that it 
will require good eyes and close observation to 

recognize it. 

She has now done her part, and nature must 
do the rest. She has deposited her eggs in the 
body of the spider, and laid that body in the 
earth in the most sunny spot she can find. She 
has laid it so near the surface that the sun will 
act on it powerfully, yet deep enough to con- 
ceal it from view. She has, with great art and 
anxiety, destroyed all traces of the hole, and the 
effect will soon commence. The heat of the 
sun willhatch the egg. The larva, or young 
grub or the Sand Wasp will become alive, and 
begin to feed on the body of the spider, in 
which it is enveloped. This food will suffice it 
until it is ready to assume the chrysalis state, 
and that chrysalis will continue there probably 
till the period when the influence of nature 
will call it out in the shape of its parent fly, to 
renew the same cares, and exhibit the same most 
wonderful instincts. Like the Ostrich, the Sand 
Wasp thus leaves her egg in the sand till the 
sun hatches it, and having once buried it, most 
probably never knows herself any longer where 
it is deposited. It is left to nature and Provi- 
dence. 
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